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Just a Word 


We broke our own record of “the swift- 
est news and picture service” in reporting 
the Republican Convention in’ The Inde- 
pendent of June 19-26. Only four days after 
the convention had nominated Senator 
Harding The Independent, with the can- 
didate’s portrait in colors on the cover, was 
in the hands of its readers. Inside the 
magazine were more pictures of Senator 
Harding, of Governor Coolidge, of the con- 
vention in session, and of its foremost 
figures. The leading article gave a first- 
hand account of the entire convention pro- 
ceedings; the nomination and the platform 
were discussed at length in the editorial 
pages; the platform was published plank 
by plank; and the results of the balloting 
were summarized in The Story of the 
Week. This Convention Number of The 
Independent “scooped” the Sunday news- 
papers as well as the other weekly news 
magazines by several days. Charles Phelps 
Cushing wrote in Jf You Don’t Write Fic- 
tion, a recently published book of advice to 
authors, “You should have tried The Inde- 
pendent, which makes a specialty of get- 
ting hot stuff into circulation before it has 
time to cool.” The June 19-26 issue adds 
considerably to our reputation in that 
respect. 


New Plays 


Nightshade. An American drama by an 
unnamed author which makes the most 
desperate efforts to be tragical but just 
misses it somehow. (Garrick Theater.) 


Seeing Things, a highly amusing farce by 
Margaret Mayo and Aubrey Kennedy. 
Frank McIntyre, a ouija-board and a jeal- 
ous redhaired wife furnish the fun. Laughs 
and chaffs at Spiritualism. (The Playhouse 
Theater.) 


Remarkable Remarks 


ETHEL BARRYMORE—I don’t like New 
York. I do like Philadelphia. 

SENATOR JONES—The nomination of 
Harding was a brilliant stroke. 

QUEEN Marie oF RuMAN1IA—Whatever 
I do I do naturally without effort. 

Gov. Henry J. ALLEN—We stand for 
justice for the submerged nine-tenths. 

LvuKE McLuUKE—What has become of 
the old-fashioned girl who used to think. 

Mrs. .WARREN G. HarpInc—I cannot 
see why anyone should want to be Presi- 
dent. 

Cuick Evans—The picture of a man 
measuring a missed two foot putt is full of 
meaning. 

Horatio BotrroMitEy—Let the United 
States be formally notified that, whether 
she comes into the League of Nations or 
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not, she must have no shipbuilding program 
not approved by the Allied States. 

VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL—I wouldn’t 
take the Presidential nomination on a sil- 
ver platter. 

WARREN G. Harpinc—If we must have 
anarchy in the land or hateful autocracy, 
I choose autocracy. 

M. L. BLUMENTHAL—Your idea of an 
elderly person is one who is twenty years 
older than yourself. 

CHOLLY KNICKERBOCKER—For the first 
time in many years Southampton, the sum- 
mer resort de luxe, will eclipse Newport. 

NorMA TALMAGE—I have a bathing suit 
at home that is guaranteed to raise a laugh 
—a loving glowing red with the cunningest 


shoes to match and a red cap with perky 
bows. 


John Citizen Telegrams 


Director of the Census: 

You forgot to count enough of me 
stop sure my town has more than you 
reckon stop 


JOHN CITIZEN. 
OK 
Governor Calvin Coolidge: 

Congratulations to best vice presi- 
dent candidate since Roosevelt stop re- 
member 1924 stop 

JOHN CITIZEN. 
KK 
Herbert Hoover: 
Of whom the world was not worthy 
stop Hebrews eleven thirty-eight stop 
JOHN CITIZEN. 
OK 
Senator Harding: 

May you prove a pleasant disap- 

pointment to my expectations stop 
JOHN CITIZEN. 

KK 

Major-General Wood: 

Congratulations on your manliness 
and dignity in disappointment shown 
again as before when you could not get 
to France stop all America respects 
you stop 

JOHN CITIZEN. 
Ok te 
Blasco Ibanez: 
Good work reporter stop go to San 
Francisco and do it again stop 
JOHN CITIZEN. 
KK 
Ex-Senator Elihu Root: 

What did you mean by your plank 
stop cable my expense stop no end 
curious stop 

JOHN CITIZEN. 
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Land of the Pilgrims’ Pride 


A Wild Westerner’s Impressions of “The Home of the Bean and the Cod, 
Where the Cabots Speak Only to Lowells, and Lowells Speak Only to God” 


By Chester T. Crowell 


BOUT thirteen years ago when I was 

a cub reporter on the San Antonio, 

Texas, Express, penniless and happy, 

eager, earnest, filled with the desire 
to know more about this wonderful world, a 
party of very distinguished men from Boston 
“appeared in our midst,” so to speak, and I 
was assigned to interview them. In those days 
San Antonio was struggling to develop its tour- 
ist trade, there was a boom in Southwest Texas 
lands, and it seemed to me appropriate to ask 
the Bostonese for their impressions of San An- 
tonio. Nearly everyone I had ever confronted” 
with a similar question had proved eager for 
a first page headline by saying nice things 
about San Antonio. But not the Bostonese! 
One by one they cleared their throats, selected 
their words with great care, looked at me over 
their spectacles in a manner that indicated I 
was an interesting foreigner and expressed their all 
too frank opinion of “our beautiful 
city.” Since we did not print that 
particular sort of opinion my after- 
noon was wasted. 

They told me the streets were too 
narrow, which was true. San Antonio 
simply grew up 
from a Mexican vil- 
lage. They called my 
attention to the fact 
that the streets were 
very crooked. That 
was also true. Many 
of the streets had 
originally followed 
the banks of little 
creeks or the cow 
trails leading to 
those creeks. They 
told me the streets 
were dirty, which 
was also true. That 
fact was especial- 
ly disagreeable be- 
cause the wind 
would blow dust 
around those streets 
in a most annoying 
manner. We _ were 













Thirteen years ago a party of Bos- 
tonese highbrows visited, and passed 
judgment, on San Antonio. Its streets 
are too narrow, too crooked, too dirty, 
said they. Last winter I visited Bos- 
ton. Imagine my astonishment on dis- 
covering that Boston is more like the 
San Antonio of thirteen years ago 
than any other city I have ever seen 








As a cub reporter in San Antonio I was 
assigned to interview some distinguished 
visitors from Boston as to what they con- 
sidered interesting about our beautiful city 


having a dry winter. I 
have forgotten some of 
the numerous other dis- 
agreeable things they said 
about San Antonio, but 
most of them were pain- 
fully obvious. 

In the years which 
have intervened San An- 
tonio has changed nearly 
all of those conditions. 
The streets have been 
widened and straightened 
at tremendous cost. For 
several years. those 
streets have been spot- 
less. I could rave on for 
pages and pages about the 
beauties of San Antonio, 
but I forbear, because this is an article not about San 
Antonio or Texas but about Boston. 

From that interview—and more from the bearing 
than the words of those Bostonese—I gathered the im- 
pression that Boston was a very beautiful city. Last 
February and again in March I visited Boston. Imag- 
ine my astonishment on discovering that Boston is 
more like the San Antonio of thirteen years ago than 
any other city I have ever seen. The streets are nar- 
row and crooked, and at that time they were filthy be- 
yond what would be possible in the dry climate of San 
Antonio. Snow was piled three to five feet deep in the 
outlying districts and had not been cleared away for a 
month or more. In the business section of the city, 
frozen slush was a foot deep and on top of that was 
an inch to four inches of mud that splashed from under 
the wheels of every passing vehicle. Almost nothing 
was being done to remedy this condition, which I 
learned had existed nearly all winter. Boston Common 
does not compare with San Antonio parks, nor is Bos- 
ton any richer in historic interest. 

At the hotel where I stopped my room number was 
two-hundred-and-something, but I was on the fourth 
or fifth floor. I had a key that I needed a wheelbarrow 
to carry. This reminded me of the City of Mexico. 
Mexican door keys are always enormous, clumsy things. 
Also it would be like a Mexican to have the rooms num- 
bered two hundred on some other than the second 
floor. I looked and looked and looked again for some 
persons like the Bostonese I [Continued on page 28 




















Harding Keeps His Eye on the Ball 


By Donald Wilhelm 


OW, in the leafy month of June, comes the 

Republican bridegroom, Mr. Harding. He 

speaks a mellifluent tongue and stands a good- 

ly six-feet tall, with a pleasant and forceful big 
hand extended. He says the Grand Old Party has hon- 
ored him, etc., and you wonder a little whether it was 
the Grand Old Party so much as the Grand Old Guard. 
He says that he will serve the Grand Old Party faith- 
fully. And you wonder if that implies he will serve the 
Grand Old Guard faithfully. For he is a party man. Not 
long before he was nominated he said: 

I am not unmindful of the criticism that I have no specific 
platform. It is the truth. I have no personal ends to serve 
in platform-making. No one man can make a party plat- 
form. The covenant of our party must be the deliberate and 
harmonized convictions of representative Republican 
thought, digested in national councils. I am vastly less con- 
cerned about who is to be nominated than I am about the 
party victory so essential to the country. I have a con- 
fidence in the representative judgment of the national con- 
vention and shall accept its judgment and support its 
choice. 

Such gracious homage to party rule describes the 
Senator as a party man. He would speak to his own 
hurt in defense of his party. He did so in 1912—Pro- 
gressives, some of them now factors in the move of the 
Committee of Forty-eight to establish a third party, 
recall the day. He is a party man. His pride is that— 
that and his quiet and rather droll] insistence, “I am an 
Ohio  Republi- 
can.” And 
doubtless to 
many voters it 
is restful to 
know just 
“where he 
stands!” He is a 
modest man. His 
friends say that 
his paper, the 
Marion Star, has 
never printed a 
line to advance 
his political am- 
bitions. Senator 
Harding’s own 
record in the 
Congressional 
Directory in 
point of word 





places him as 
about the fifth 
most modest 


Senator. It 
states briefly: 
Senator Hard- 
ing was born in 
Blooming Grove, 
Morrow County, 
Ohio, November 
2, 1865; has been 
a newspaper pub- 
lisher since 1884; 
is married; was 














Underwood 4 Underwood 


Warren G. Harding, the Republican nom- 
inee for President, is editor and proprie- 
tor of the Marion, Ohio, Star. An eloquent 
orator, he has the reputation of conducting 
whirlwind campaigns. At present junior 
Senator from Ohio, he was Lieutenant 


Governor of his home - * _ 1904-5 and member of the 
was. defeated in the race for Governor in * 
1910. Mrs. Harding, before her marriage aa “e~° 


in 1891, was Miss Florence Kling, daughter 
of a leading business man of Marion, 
where the Hardings still have a home 
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Ohio General As- 
semblies as Sena- 





tor from the thirteenth dis- 
trict, 1899-1903, and Lieuten- 
ant Governor of Ohio in 1904 
and 1905; elected to the 
United States Senate Novem- 
ber 3, 1914. His term of serv- 
ice will expire March 3, 1921. 

His colleagues like him 
for his modesty, no doubt, 
and for his graciousness, and 
personal charm. “He is,” one 
of them said, too, “good to 
look upon, and is one of the 
best speakers on the floor.” 
His enemies are few. 
Ohio pretty generally loves 
him—he has spoken in all 
but one of its eighty-eight 
counties and in many of 
those counties many times. 
Doubtless if he is elected the 
nation will consider how 
pleasant .a figure as Presi- 
dent he will prove to be, and 
doubtless will love him for 
his big stature and slow 
stride, for his simplicity and 
his kindliness, for his ap- 
peal to steady-going confi- 
dence. There is no probabil- 
ity that he will be a Riche- 
lieu, or a Roosevelt, or a 
Wilson, in his study—or on 
his horse—alone. He will not 
be the solitary statesman. 
His appeal, rather, it may 
be surmized, will be that of 
a constitutional statesman 
who endeavors to express in 
finely-cut but conservative 
phrase the political creed of 
his party. 

The Senator is a publish- 
er. He has performed about 
every activity in that pro- 
fession, called by dint of the 
resourcefulness required in 
it, the newspaper game. 
Perhaps the Senator’s news- 
paper experience enhanced 
in his mind the benefits of heeding and of adjusting 














Underwood & Underwood 


Senator Harding’s favorite 
sport is golf; he likes dogs 
and reveres Roosevelt. He 
would make honesty the first 
requisite attribute to every 
man entering public service. 
“We can never hope properly 
to raise the public standard 
until we elevate the individ- 
ual standard,” he has said. 
“The main thing is to get 
honest men. . There 
is no end to the reformation 
honesty will work. It exalts 
men and commands confi- 
dence. Colonel Roosevelt 
was a fine example. The 
American worship of Col- 
onel Roosevelt is founded on 
the popular belief in his 
absolute honesty” 


‘himself to public opinion, which figures imperiously, of 


course, in the counting-room. And public opinion, of 
course, is the opinion of the average man—‘“a cool, 
common person, with considerate heart, with figures in 
his mind, with his own business to attend to, with a 
set of ordinary notions arising from study of ordinary 
life. He can’t bear novelties or originalities.” 

That experience may prove in many ways valuable. 
For good or ill the phenomenon of political representa- 
tion of economic groups—which you can describe as 
the essence of Bolshevism, if you like—has come into 
existence in our National life. And in some respects its 
manifestations will affect the Senator’s opportunity 
predictably. In short, it is foolish to imagine that the 
ballot is king. For there are ways to get behind the 
ballot. There are many groups, most of them economic, 
getting behind the ballot. Party lines were never so 
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uncertain. For years capital exercized its economic 
prowess politically. It got behind the press and in other 
elemental ways got behind the voters. In 1913—and 
thereafter—the National Woman’s party decisively 
demonstrated its new prowess politically, as a group 
largely economic, along with other less aggressive 
groups of women. The Adamson law was important 
historically because, along with other laws, it was the 
product of political action achieved by the labor group. 
In the present campaign, now, what is the situation? 

Capital, of course, has made its demands known. Its 
prowess is exercized in both parties, however. It exer- 
cizes great influence in both parties. You hear it said 
that it controls both parties. But that contention is 
far-fetched nowadays. 

For labor has come of age in the last half-dozen 
years. Its huge army is disciplined. Its leaders know 
the game. Whereas the Senator never has risen above 
party, and probably never will, labor puts its aims 
above party. It has approximately 50,000 local-union 
and other non-partizan committees at work. It has been 
utilizing non-partizan prowess since 1881, but that 
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prowess was negligible as compared to the present 
year. Now, with railroad organizations. and all others, 
the ranks of labor are well above five millions, not 
counting wives, sisters or other womanfolk. 

There are groups, and cliques, and these huge num- 
bers are not all subject to the desires of the American 
Federation of Labor by any means, But recalling to 
mind that in 1912 the total vote cast for Presidential 
electors was only 15,031,169 and in 1916 only_18,528,- 
743, and assuming, let us say, that labor is dissatisfied 
with the Republican party, or Mr. Harding, and you 
can see the significance of this huge group vote. 

And as a matter of fact not only is it fairly estab- 
lished that labor cannot expect much from the Republi- 
can party, but it is a matter of record that out of a total 
of twenty-seven opportunities during the last three 
Congresses, Mr. Harding voted favorably to labor only 
seven times, unfavorably ten times, was paired un- 
favorably once, did not vote at all in nine other 
instances, 

He voted for the National Suffrage Amendment 
three times. But, at that, [Continued on page 26 


The Real Head of the Ticket 


By John Clair Minot 


Literary Editor of the Boston Herald 





NE night during a Massa- 

chusetts political cam- 

paign several years ago 

Calvin Coolidge, not then 
Governor of the commonwealth 
but undeniably on the road to that 
office, dropped into the Boston 
Herald editorial rooms for a social 
call. He was sitting in as easy a 
chair as the sanctum boasted, 
reading a newspaper, when a 
mouse, rambling around in friend- 
ly fashion after the way of news- 
paper office mice from time imme- 
morial, scampered directly over 
his outstretched feet. Did he start 
suddenly and perhaps emit an ex- 
clamation more emphatic than ele- 
gant? Most of us would have done 
just that thing, but sudden starts 
and unpremeditated remarks are 
not Coolidge characteristics. With 
the utmost deliberation he laid the 








every problem set before him for 
solution. There are very few men 
in whom he confides, very few 
things that he takes for granted 
without a personal investigation. 

Calvin Coolidge is not the good 
mixer that the man who succeeds 
in political life is popularly sup- 
posed to be. Neither in college nor 
in the twenty-five years that have 
passed since Amherst gave him his 
degree has he become a member 
of any fraternal organization. He 
says it is because he has not had 
time, but a more socially-inclined 
man in his position would have 
managed to find the time. His 
home—where he and Mrs. Cool- 
idge have two fine sons—and his 
work have absorbed his interest. 
And on Sundays he has always 
been a regular attendant at the 








a Paul Thompson 
newspaper down in his lap and 


said with a drawl, “That seemed 
to be a mouse!” He resumed his 
reading and spoke no more for an- 
other ten minutes. 

So it has been and will continue 
to be. Governor Coolidge is long on 
caution and slow on speech. Slow 
and sure is his way—not too slow, 
but always absolutely sure. Silence and circumspection 
are virtues that he inherited from his ancestors, silent, 
square-jawed Vermont farmer folk. His father still 
lives in the Green Mountain state and the neighbors 
will tell you that the Massachusetts Governor is “a 
chip of the old block.” Some may get the impression 
that he has a suspicious nature, but that is hardly a 
fair interpretation of the painstaking thoroness with 
which he studies both those with whom he deals and 


Calvin Coolidge, Governor of Massachusetts, is 
not what you would call an orator. He does not 
use verbal smoke screens to conceal his thoughts 
or to cover the lack of definite, positive views. 
He talks only when he has something to say 
and when he has well considered how he will 
say it. But he is a patient, self-controlled public 
servant, a silent, modest, conscientious Gov- 
ernor, courageous and as 

of his native hills 


Congregational church of his 
Puritan ancestors. 

If Governor Coolidge makes any 
enemies in the coming campaign 
it will be an utterly new experi- 
ence for him. In his career from 
councilman and then mayor of the 
little city of Northampton to the 
governorship he has never made 
enemies in the usual sense of the 
term or been opposed on personal] grounds, He has had 
few critics. He has made few promises—certainly none 
that he ever broke. Yet he is not what you would call 
a tactful man, for his habitual reserve leaves him open 
to misunderstandings and misinterpretations. He has 
actually avoided the newspaper publicity that men 
seeking office commonly court with much zeal. And he 
has constantly given the impression of being indiffer- 
ent to his own political fortunes—certainly he has 


firm as the granite 
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never neglected the job at hand to give time 
to plans for political advancement. It was so 
when he became Lieutenant-Governor and 
Governor; it was so during the progress. of 
the Chicago convention. 

He has not the ready smile and cordial 
manner that we usually associate with the 
candidate for office. The line of his mouth is 
too straight and his lips are too tightly 
pressed. Yet he radiates confidence rather 
than coldness. He has a whimsical sense of 
humor and his eyes readily light with a 
friendly twinkle. He enjoys a joke and has no 
false sense of dignity that prevents him from 
making one, but it is unthinkable that he 
would use his sense of humor to entertain a 
crowd or to win votes—life is too serious 
with him for that sort of thing. He talks only 
when he has something to say and when he 
has well considered how he will say it. He is 
a first class listener. Once a committee visit- 








watching this patient, 
self-controlled public ser- 
vant, this silent, mod- 
est, conscientious Govern- 
or, who is as firm as the 
granite of his native hills 
when he is convinced that 
the side he takes is that 
of right and justice and 
the public interest. 
Granted his absolute in- 
tegrity, his. fearlessness 
and his devotion to a 
square deal for all, is he 
to be classed as too con- 
servative to satisfy pro- 
gressive Republicans and 
the independents? Let the 
unqualified support that 
he has had from Massa- 
chusetts Republicans and 








ed him to get his opinion of a proposed plank 
in the platform on which he was to run for 
Governor. The chairman of the delegation 
explained the plank and asked him what he 
thought of it. He remained as silent and as 
motionless as the Sphinx. The chairman re- 
peated his question. The Governor remained 
silent, but slowly swung his swivel chair so 
that he could look out of the window, and he 
kept his mouth closed and his gaze out of the window 
till the committee retired from the room. It was not 
hostility or the display of “an odd streak.” He simply 
had not considered the matter long enough to have 
formed an plain and until he had something to say 
he kept silent. That is 
his way. He does not 
use verbal smoke 
screens to conceal his 
thoughts or to cover 
the lack of definite, 
positive views. 

When things were 
reaching a crisis in the 
Boston police strike 
and the city was under 
the anxious eye of the 
whole country, Gov- 
ernor Coolidge kept si- 
lent so long that the 
emissaries of chaos 
thought that they had 
frightened him. Po- 
lice Commissioner Cur- 
tis was bearing the 
burden of the fight 
and providing the stiff 
backbone on which 
everything depended. 
Then the Governor 
spoke and to the 
trenchancy of his ut- 
terance—“There is no 
right to strike against 
the public safety by 
anybody, anywhere, 
any time”—there was 
corresponding vigor of 
action in backing up 
the police commission- 
er, From that day the 
country has been 

















Underwood & Underwood 


Governor Coolidge has no false 

sense of dignity. He is not too 

proud to wear overalls and he en- 

joys a joke, his eyes readily light- 

ing up with a friendly twinkle. His 

own particular brand of humor is 
very dry 


Underwood & Underwood 


Sprung from sure, silent farmer folk, Gov- 
ernor Coolidge was born at Plymouth, 
Vermont, in July, 1872. His mother died 
when he was twelve years old but his 
father, John Coolidge (standing behind 
him) still lives in, the Green Mountains. 
The third generation is represented by 
Calvin, Jr. 


independents of every 
shade and degree be one 
answer to that. For what- 
ever office he has been a 
candidate he has_ unfail- 
ingly run many thousands 
ahead of his ticket. There 
is perhaps another an- 
swer in his advice to the 
Massachusetts Senate when he was elected to preside 
over it: “Expect to be called a standpatter, but don’t 
be a standpatter. Expect to be called a demagog but 
don’t be a demagog. Don’t hesitate to be as revolu- 
tionary as science. Don’t hesitate to be as reactionary 
as the multiplication table. Don’t expect to build up the 
weak by pulling down the strong. Don’t hurry to leg- 
islate. Give administration a chance to catch up with 
legislation.” 

Over and over again in his public addresses you will 
find the note of spiritual appeal. The material triumphs 
of our civilization are all right so far as they go, but 
they are only a part of the story. “Man,” he said to the 
Massachusetts legislature, “has a spiritual nature. 
Touch it and it must respond as the magnet responds 
to the pole. To that, not to selfishness, let the laws of 
the commonwealth appeal. Recognize the immortal 
worth and dignity of man.” 

When Governor Coolidge received the degree of 
doctor of laws from Amherst a year ago President 
Meiklejohn complimented him on teaching the lesson 
of “adequate brevity” in his [Continued on page 27 


(left), and John, Governor 
Coolidge’s young sons 








Some of Governor Coolidge’s 
Remarkable Remarks 


Do the day’s work. 


Expect to be called a stand-patter, but don’t be a stand- 
patter. Expect to be called a demagog, but don’t be a 
demagog. 


Don’t hesitate to be as revolutionary as science. 


Don’t hesitate to be as reactionary as the multiplication 
table. 


We need more of the office desk and less of the show 
window in politics. 


Let men in public life substitute the midnight oil for the 
limelight. 


The man who builds a factory builds a temple; the man 
who works there worships there. 


Men do not make laws; they do but discover them. 









































Fourth article in The Independent’s Industrial Series on the big plants 
that are finding a successful answer to the problems of labor unrest 


Why the Leitch Plan Makes Good 


By Professor John R. Commons, of the University of Wisconsin 


In collaboration with A. P. Haake, O. F. Carpenter, Malcom Sharp, 
Jennie McMullin Turner, Ethel B. Dietrich, Jean Davis, John A. Commons 





HE Packard Piano Company 
had won the strike in 1912. 
But the workers who came 
back were sullen, production 
was low, harmony gone. In the midst 
of this distressing situation the presi- 
dent of the company, Albert S. Bond, 
chanced to hear John Leitch deliver a 
lecture on industrial democracy. 
Leitch is an industrial evangelist. 
He converted Mr. Bond. Bond saw 
the error of his ways. He had been 
a salesman but he had not applied the 
psychology of salesmanship to his em- 
ployees. He had been “driving” them, 
not “selling” them the Packard piano. 
Forthwith he changed his character 
and attitude toward labor. He accept- 
ed at once the four corner stones of 
Leitch’s Industrial Democracy—Jus- 
tice, Codperation, Economy, Energy 
and the capstone, Service. 








make the investigation and report to 
the next meeting. 

The factory was hard hit in 1914, 
following the outbreak of the World 
War. A cabinet maker arose in the 
Committee of the Whole and suggested 
that they work three days a week and 
spread the unemployment over the 
entire force instead of concentrating 
it. The foremen volunteered to reduce 
their own salaries twenty-five per 
cent. The Committee of the Whole 
agreed to operate three days a week, 
but the management was able to as- 
sure them four days. 

A backmaker is stated to have told 
how codperation worked in his de- 
partment. “When I started in this 
week,” he said, “it took two men ten 
hours to make six backs. That’s the 
same as one man working ten hours 
to make three backs—or a back every 








Next he induced Leitch to come 
over and convert his workmen. Mass 
meetings were held on company time. 
At first the men were cold and skep- 
tical. They wondered what the man- 
agement was trying to “put over.” But after a few 
meetings they too were converted. When the psycholog- 
ical hour arrived, Leitch offered his resolution and it 
was adopted: 

“We, the employees, officers and directors of the 
Packard Piano Company, recognizing that Justice is the 
greatest good and Injustice the greatest evil, do hereby 
lay, and subscribe to, as the first Corner Stone of our 
Policy, this greatest of all good.” 

We talked with Mr. Bond and thirty or more em- 
ployees. They have unbounded faith in Industrial Dem- 
ocracy. They speak the common language of Justice. 
The firm that makes the best men will make the best 
pianos. The great end of Justice is “to construct broader 
character as individuals,” as the foundation of “broader 
commerce as an institution.” 

Coéperation was the second corner stone laid by 
John Leitch. Codperation is the way to obtain Justice. 
In the other Leitch plants which we visited we found 
the whole machinery of representative democracy ac- 
cording to the Constitution of the United States—a 
Cabinet, a Senate, a House of Representatives. But the 
Packard company did not find it necessary to have 
representative bodies for a force of less than 300. So 
everybody attends the meetings. 

In the beginning they held a meeting every week; 
now about once a month. Factory problems are dis- 
cussed and decided by the Committee 


John Leitch, industrial evangelist, three and a third hours. Now one man 
whose plan of establishing codperation 


between employees and employers is : ; ‘ 
an outstanding feature in the solution the work is much easier than it ever 


of labor troubles today 


can complete a back in an hour, and 


was in the past. How did we do it? 
Well, it was because the Packard 
Piano Policy got us to do it. The men at the head said 
to us, ‘Now, boys, we all want to do our best, and some- 
times doing our best doesn’t mean working our heads 
off. The easier our work becomes, the better specialists 
we become—so try to see if there aren’t better ways 
of doing things.’ And what I have told you about this 
department shows what codperation can do.” 

While we sat in the president’s office, several workers 
came to the door, which is kept open without any sign, 
“Private.” The workers halted when they saw us. In 
every case Mr. Bond excused himself and gave priority 
to the workers. These interviews cover every subject— 
shop problems, domestic, financial problems. It is the 
latter that give to the president his opportunity to 
win the confidence of the workers. 

Economy is the third corner stone. The “Collective 
Economy Dividend” is John Leitch’s inducement to 
economy. “I take the cost of a unit of production in 


‘the period preceding the introduction of Industrial 


Democracy,” says Leitch, “and compare that cost with 
results after Democracy has gone into effect. If there 
is a saving, then one-half that aggregate saving is the 
amount of the economy dividend for the period and is 
paid to the men as an added percentage to wages.” 

In the Packard Piano Company it is simplified as 
follows: Three hundred pianos a month are the stand- 
ard. If the factory turns out 300 pianos, the employees 
get 5 per cent. dividend added to their 








of the Whole. If an investigation is 
necessary, a special committee of five, 
three elected by the employees and 
two appointed by the management, 


Next Month—Can the Leitch 
Plan Fall Down ? 


wages; and 214 per cent. additional 
for every 25 in excess of 300. The 
dividend is paid the first pay day in 
the following [Continued on page 32 
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Are We Backsliding? 


A Message from the British Nation to the American People 
By the Rt. Hon. C. A. McCurdy, K. C., M. P. 


British Food Controller 


HE month of May 

marked another mile- 

stone for Great Britain 

in the history of the 
war. The Liberal Party by a 
large majority at the Party 
Federation held at Leamington 
has resolved that the necessity 
for a war-time coalition of po- 
litical parties no longer exists, 
and that the continuance of any 
such coalition is contrary to 
Liberal principles. The decision 
of the Liberal Federation was 
not altogether unexpected. We 
are now a long way from the 
war-time spirit which covered 
England with potato plots, 
largely increased the wheat 
harvest, and linked English and 
Irish, Conservatives and Radi- 
cals, in temporary bonds of 
closest coéperation and friend- 
ship. I am afraid that as a na- 
tion we are what the Methodists call backsliders. We 
are falling away from grace, losing our ideals, and 1 
imagine we are by no means the only people in the world 
of whom the same thing might be said. 

The war was won by the closest and most 
loyal coéperation of men and women of all classes 
and of all parties, of all races and of all colors, of a 
great number of different peoples and of several con- 
tinents. In the fire of war we were all welded into a 
white heat of single endeavor. At that time it seemed 
perfectly natural to suppose that whatever happened 
when the war was over never again could we come back 
to the party strife, to the racial hatreds, to the con- 
tinental rivalries of what seemed a far distant past. 
It seemed impossible to doubt that the war which must 
change the map of Europe so profoundly would change 
no less profoundly the spirit and outlook of mankind. 
President Wilson’s great speeches on the necessity for 
a League of Nations that should make forever impos- 
sible any repetition of the horrors of war struck a re- 
sponsive chord in every English heart. 

Up to the present we have not weakened very per- 
ceptibly upon the League of Nations ideal. We are still 
looking to the League of Nations as our best hope for 
the international future of the world, but the British 
Liberal Party has made the first definite step toward 
a break-away from war-time codperation at home. I 
was present at the Liberal Federation meeting when 
this important decision was arrived at. At the same 
time the Liberal Party circulated among the delegates 
a statement of its continued belief in the desirability 
and necessity of a League of Nations. It seems a somé- 
what inconsistent decision to insist that the time has 
come when the French and Belgians ought to forget 
all the wrongs from which they have suffered so deep- 
ly and be prepared to take the hand of Germany as a 
friend and partner in a world league of associated 
peoples, but at the same time to insist that the time 
has come when there is no longer any necessity for 
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London Passing Show 


Trying to keep his balance 


friendship or codperation be- 
tween political parties in this 
country. 

I think it was Labriola, the 
Italian economist, who once 
pointed out that the progress 
of humanity is never in a 
straight line; it always moves 
in circles. From the earliest 
stages of recorded history there 
is no measured march of 
progress from barbarism to 
civilization, from chaos to law; 
always recurring circles in 
which mankind toils painfully 
up the slope, it may be for cen- 
turies or for thousands of 
years, always to fall back again 
until a new cycle of progress is 
commenced. 

During the great war it ap- 
peared to most of us that sure- 
ly mankind was now moving at 
terrific speed either to the de- 
struction of the existing civilization in Europe, or to 
the commencement of some new and better stage in 
the human history. There can be no doubt that the 
pace of human affairs had been quickened. But al- 
ready we can perceive the movement of reaction. To- 
day everyone is saying that the war is over; everyone 
is impatiently asking when we shall get back to pre- 
war prices, to pre-war politics. We are no longer 
dreaming dreams of the new world which peace was 
to usher in, we are content with the humbler and 
easier ideal of getting back as rapidly as possible to 
the old state of things. Most of them seem to be for- 
gotten as soon as peace comes in sight. ; 

In the action which the Liberal Party machine 
has taken it is only following at a respectful distance 
the action which the Labor Party took immediately the 
armistice was signed, when, as I explained in my last 
article, they at once called their men out of the Coali- 
tion Government and refused any assistance in the 
national work of reconstruction. 

The motives of the Labor Party in taking that course, 
if not very creditable, were at least easy to under- 
stand. They are preparing for the great day when they 
expect to overwhelm all other political parties and as- 
sume the reins of government for Great Britain. This 
is a big job, and they were so impatient to get at it 
that they could not wait even for the soldiers to be de- 
mobilized before launching their new political cam- 
paign. 

But the Liberal Party can entertain no such ambi- 
tions at the present time. The independent section of 
the Liberal Party, which is alone responsible for the 
Leamington resolution, numbers less than thirty mem- 
bers of the British House of Commons. The last twelve 
months of by-elections, with all their varied fortunes, 
have not added one to the number of the independent 
Liberal Party. They cannot, therefore, reasonably ex- 
pect to capture the constituencies without friends or 
allies, at any rate in the near [Continued on page 31 
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The American Red Cross has made 
its transition from a war to a peace 
time basis and is now busy carrying 
on its part of the work pertaining 
to after-war problems, which in- 
cludes instruction in first aid, which 
it gives to miners, loggers, firemen, 
policemen and industrial workers 

















With a junior membership of 14, 
000,000—as well as an adult mem- 
bership of 10,000,000—the American 
Red Cross is now making a special 
effort to eliminate the ravages due 
to disease. This class in home nurs- 
ing is being held at a New York 
City High School 




















In Europe, the war caused wide- 

spread race suicide, even in Ger- 

many a comprehensive movement 

being started to train child-welfare 

visitors in order to conserve the 

lives of the few war babies. This 
baby is American 


Your Red Cross 


A Message from the 
United States Government 
By Frederick C. Munroe 


General Manager of the American 


Red Cross 





Photos by American Red Cross 
Frederick C. Munroe 


T is the purpose of the American Red 

Cross, as its contribution to the work 

of reconstruction, to apply to after- 

war problems the service which it ren- 
dered during the war. One of the chief lessons 
taught by the greatest war of all time was 
that all individuals and agencies, public and 
private, must work together in order that the 
world of the future might be a better place 
to live in than it was before the assault in 
force on civilization. And so the confronting 
problems involve not only the readjustment 
of affairs from a military to a peace basis, 
but the improvement of health, the elimina- 
tion of preventable disease and the raising 
of standards of living. Experience crowded 
into a few years has taught, not alone that 
improved domestic and social conditions will 
immeasurably strengthen the national life, 
but that there are practical means at com- 
mand for removing many of the ills hereto- 
fore regarded as inevitable—notably the rav- 
ages due to disease. 

The American Red Cross, which embraced 
a membership of a few hundred thousand be- 
fore the United States entered the World 
War, has had its transition from the war or- 
ganization stage and is now organized on a 
peace basis, with a membership of ten mil- 
lion—and a Junior membership of fourteen 
million—to carry on its part of the work per- 
taining to after-war problems. In accordance 
with its previously assumed obligations, the 
first duty of the Red Cross is to the men who 
were called to the colors in defense of the 
country. This duty, in addition to assistance 
in restoring disabled fighting men to health 
and strength, involves help in straightening 
our allotment and compensation claims and 
“Home Service” in matters of domestic con- 
cern that have been [Continued on page 29 
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Besides establishing tuberculosis 
dispensaries and hospitals in France, 
the American Red Cross has sent 
food and clothing to the Near East 
and is now emphasizing a compre- 
hensive health campaign in Eastern 
Europe. It has branches at Geneva, 
Athens and Rome 

















Before the war steady progress was 
being made against disease—but 
during the war tuberculosis _in- 
creased, malaria returned, the “coo- 
tie” spread typhus, sewage caused 
typhoid and an influenza pandemic 
twice encircled the globe. Work for 
the American Red Cross! 

















Beginning March, 1917, Red Cross 
work in France developed until it 
was perhaps the largest relief work 
ever undertaken. Today little is left 
to be done with the Allied armies so 
the Red Cross has turned its atten- 
tion to the care of the convalescent 
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Great Men and Great Work 


By Preston Slosson 


. OW big was Alexander, Pa?” Was he bigger 
than his job or not so big? It is very hard to 


measure historic greatness because a man of 
mediocre quality may by chance find his hand on the lev- 
ers of power in some world crisis and be unable to escape 
the greatness thrust upon him. On the other hand, there 
are historical characters whose concrete achievements 
seem the least important thing about them. That is what 
makes biography fascinating. By getting a close glimpse 
at the hero when he is off duty we can guess whether he 
borrows distinction from his position in life or lends dis- 
tinction to it. 

Of the great men who seem to be fully represented, or 
over-represented, in their achievements we may perhaps 
distinguish four types. There is, first, the quite unimport- 
ant person in an important position. Charles the Fifth 
looms as-the most dominating figure of the international 
politics of the sixteenth century and his successor, Philip 
the Second, occupies a place in history scarely less im- 
portant. But if he had been born in a country town instead 
of to the throne, Charley Habsburg would have been barely 
adequate to run a grocery store and his degenerate son 
Phil would scarcely have been competent to be its clerk. 
Nine out of ten “great” hereditary rulers are of very com- 
monplace timber. But an occasional king shows qualities 
which would have made him a marked figure even had 
he been born among the poorest of his subjects. 


HEN we have the type of man whose talents are un- 
7 questionable, but whose personality does not seem to ex- 
tend to deeper insights and higher reaches of thought than 
are evident in his work. Anthony Trollope must have been 
a great man or he could not have invented Mrs. Proudie, 
but we are much more interested in Mrs. Proudie than in 
Anthony Trollope. The best of him is already on paper. 
Again, Ludendorff was a great general, as we know to 
our cost, but his memoirs show clearly that when he turned 
from military subjects to politics or anything else he was 
rather stupider than the average German. In this class be- 
long all those men who are specialists, but outside their 
specialty just average human material. 

The third sort of great man, who is known to be such 
only because of what he has accomplished, is represented 
perfectly by Shakespeare. Shakespeare may have had a 
most wonderful attractiveness in private life; it might 
have been a greater privilege to hear him talk for an 
hour than to read all his works. But we do not know that 
this was so. The man has vanished in the mists of the for- 
getful past and has left no monument to his great soul save 
his poems and plays. He is known to this generation, at 
least, only as the man who wrote “Shakespeare’s works,” 
and some would deny him even that! Perhaps the only 
other poet who can be compared with Shakespeare on an 
equal plane, the anonymous author of the book of Job, 
stands in the same class of the unknown great whose 
achievements all men know. 

Finally, there is a sort of great man with most marked 
individuality, but whose life is lived on such narrow lines 
as to be a less successful expression of himself than his 
work. Such was Immanuel Kant and such was Herbert 
Spencer. To know these sages in their books would be to 
know the mind of the archangels; to know them person- 
ally would be to know two upright but rather fussy and 
eccentric pedants. 

But there are other great men whose personality seems 
to overtop their work. An institution is said to be the 
lengthened shadow of a man, but some men have cast 
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shadows that extend beyond any institution. Monroe seems 
adequately represented to us by his remarkable message 
embodying the “Monroe Doctrine.” But we do not think 
of Lincoln merely as the author of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. We get his unique quality as distinctly from 
the most trivial anecdote as from his most momentous pub- 
lic act. Had he lived and died in obscurity in Illinois he 
would still have been the sagest, kindliest, most prophetic 
spirit of his time. Roosevelt was as great a man in his 
letters to his children, in his private hobbies, in his tilts 
with literary friends as when he made peace between 
Japan and Russia or launched the Progressive Party. 

This incandescence of personality, this blazing original- 
ity of life, can alone explain why some men have so deeply 
impressed themselves on history. Luther was but one of 
many religious reformers; he was not so clear a thinker 
as either Calvin or Erasmus. What he excelled in was a 
certain titanic energy and enthusiasm which concentrated 
all the searchlights of the world on his burly personality. 
Doctor Johnson never wrote anything of first rate literary 
merit; his books are ponderous, prejudiced and often dull. 
But no one can read Boswell’s report of his daily life and 
conversation without seeing why Johnson’s name has been 
one to conjure with. Socrates never did anything in his 
life more important than to walk about the market place, 
buttonhole his friends and drop into easy converse with 
them. There have been scores of generals with as much 
military technique as Garibaldi) Joan of Arce or Chinese 
Gordon; but they have left no legends. There can be no 
question but that some of the men and women who have 
affected humanity most strongly regarded books and laws 
and battles as mere by-products. They were careless of 
fame and interested only in the adventure of life. But 
fame has come to them more than to others, for it clings 
about their lives instead of merely registering their deeds. 

This is most notably true of the Founder of Christianity. 
A mere biographical outline of the story of the Gospels 
would sound meager and almost blasphemous. A working 
carpenter who spent three years or so in field preaching; 
who left not one written word to embody His teaching; who 
died in His youth with only twelve avowed disciples and 
only a few score followers to mourn His memory—is that 
the record of the greatest Life that was ever lived on 
earth? Yes, it is. For all our calendars are dated from His 
birth; all our institutions are modified by His teaching; 
all our ideas and ideals owe what is best in them to the few 
words which tradition has handed down from His day to 
ours. It is not when men put forth the greatest achieve- 
ments but when their great achievements bear witness to 
still greater minds and hearts that human life most nearly 
approaches the stature of the divine. 


Sculduggery 

e HE League of Nations,” says the very cenyalescent 

man in the White House, “lies too deep to permit of 
any political sculduggery.” He has defined the situation ex- 
actly and with all his oldtime sharpness and wit. But a 
former President, in a very different connection, did still 
better. Can any one read the League of Nations plank in 
the Chicago platform without murmuring to himself some- 
thing about “pussyfooting” and the “weasel words” pre- 
pared by some “Byzantine logothete”? After all, “it is a 
condition and not a theory that confronts us,” and the poli- 
ticians who take refuge in the gentle art of evasion will 
sooner or later be “relegated to innocuous desuetude.” We 
can hear another President murmuring at the “bumble- 














Who’s Who 
This Week 


Giovanni Giolitti (left), who undertakes the office of 
Italian Premier since the fall of Signor Nitti, was one 
of the most powerful politicians of Italy before the 
war. On the outbreak of the war he urged that Italy 
remain neutral, which was at first a favor to France 
since it enabled all the French forces to be concen- 
trated on the Belgian front, but which later caused 
him to be regarded as a pro-German when France 
wanted Italy to enter the war 
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© Wide World 


For the sixth time Mrs. Quentin F. Feitner, of the South Shore 
Club, Long Island, has won the Women’s Metropolitan Golf 
championship. Mrs. Feitner’s game is remarkable in its long 
strokes—her drives and brassie shots often go well over 200 yards 
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Dr. Konstantin Fehrenbach, former 
president of the German National As- 
sembly, is likely to be chosen Chan- 
cellor or Premier when the new Gov- 
ernment is formed provided the 
Majority Socialists do not upset the 
present plans. He is a leader of the 
Center or Roman Catholic party, hav- 
ing been trained for the priesthood 
before becoming a lawyer. He is now 
sixty-eight years old. Before the war 
he was an opponent of German mili- 
tarism and during the war he favored 
the movement for peace negotiations 
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“Dynamite” Wilson broke all records for a 
parachute drop from an aeroplane by a descent 
of 19,800 feet recently near Kelly Field, Texas. 
ont “Dynamite” is known officially as Lieut. John 
of H. Wilson 
ex- 
hs Plenty of tennis enthusiasts award The War Depart- 
till William M. Johnston (left) the ment has added a 
in honor of being the world’s great- mew feature to its 
e- est tennis player. The young Cali- work in the appoint- 
” fornian holds the American ment of Mrs. Olive 
re- championship, and he won in’ Ross (right) as 
s a both the singles and doubles at director of welfare 
oli- the recent tournament in London. service. Mrs. Ross is 
1 Johnston was defeated by the to look after the 
. British veteran, J. C. Parke, on health, housing, rec- 
We June 22 in the All-England Cham- _reation, etc., of em- 
ble- pionship tournament at Wimble- ployees of the War 
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puppy” indulged in by the managers of his party. More- 
over, if “a house divided against itself shall not stand,” can 
we say more for a platform? Not by the mouth of Wilson 
alone is the egg dance at Chicago to be condemned, but 
equally by the words of Roosevelt, Cleveland, Taft and Lin- 
coln and of every other honest President who ever faced an 
issue squarely. 


The Morning After 


* The President of Our Largest University—A motley 
group of stock gamblers, oil and mining promoters, muni- 
tion makers and other like persons seized upon General 
Wood and with reckless audacity started out to buy for him 
the presidential nomination. 

Our Most Distinguished Major-General—The statement 
is a vicious and malicious falsehood. . . . it is necessary in 
this instance to brand a faker and to denounce a lie. 


The Paramount Issue 


ENATOR Harding, are you for the League of Nations 
~ as it now exists, or for the League of Nations with the 
Lodge reservations, or for the League of Nations with some 
other reservations, or against the League of Nations? 


Getting at the Truth About Russia 


By Norman Hapgood 


OR two and a half years various types of -Ameri- 
K cans have asked me how they could get information 

about Russia. They feel helpless in the grip of rumor 
and propaganda, but they know not how to break thru 
toward the truth. I have steadily replied that to follow all 
sources in several languages could be expected only of 
specialists, and that for the ordinary reader the Man- 
chester Guardian, even its weekly edition, if read habitual- 
ly, would cover fully and truthfully the Russian news. For 
facts about the economic situation the fairest single’ source 
easily available has been the Russian Coéperator of Lon- 
don. The opposing political standpoints can be followed 
weekly in Soviet Russia and in Mr. Bakhmetev’s organ, 
Struggling Russia. 

There has now been accomplished by the League of Free 
Nations Association a work ef much value. That Associa- 
tion has realized from the beginning of its existence that 
the League of Nations would never be really started suc- 
cessfully on its course until it included Russia, as well as 
Germany and the United States. How can either it or the 
League to Enforce Peace keep out of the presidential cam- 
paign, while remaining true to its purpose, if the cam- 
paign results in a square issue on the essentials of the 
League? I have already indicated to the readers of The 
Independent that in my opinion Mr. McAdoo showed his 
usual political genius and courage when he came out flat- 
footed for trade with Russia and against any sort of in- 
terference with her. As these words leave my typewriter 
no other public man of prominence in this country has 
spoken with such comprehensiveness and lack of fear. This 
question of what will be done in the campaign by associa- 
tions which exist for the purpose of helping to bring a 
League into being has, however, nothing to do with the 
purpose of the League of Free Nations Association in 
getting out its recent volume of Russian documents, Rus- 
sian-American Relations, published by Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe. This purpose is entirely to give information, not to 
state conclusions. With unbiased and well-informed editor- 
ship the Association has put out a book made up of official 
documents tracing the relations of our Government to Rus- 
sia since the revolution of March, 1917. Anybody who reads 
them carefully will find himself much better able to check 
off a good part of the material that is sent over by routine 
correspondents from Paris or decked up as special cor- 
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respondence from Washington. As long as the Poles keep 
up their offensive the statements prepared for the Wash- 
ington correspondents by Mr. Bakhmetev and by some of 
his assistants in the Department of State will be indis- 
tinguishable from the stories put out during the Kolchak, 
Denikin, and Judenich enterprises. 

The volume of the League of Free Nations Association 
will support the thesis, I ‘believe, that President Wilson 
is not directly responsible for those parts of the American 
policy and propaganda that have been the discouragement 
of liberal elements abroad. On the other hand it will show 
that when he was acting personally he was expressing an 
enlightened policy. His views have been disregarded much 
as the sound plans of Mr. Lloyd George have been thwarted 
in London and Paris. A recent issue of the Manchester 
Guardian, reviewing the dismal obstacles to peace raised 
by obscure forces in the entente, treats the Polish adven- 
ture as the most serious of all the crimes of intervention. 
It makes a charge against the United States: “It is known 
that the Poles have the use of considerable American ma- 
terial—tho America has ‘withdrawn’ from European af- 
fairs—and the help of American airmen.” The Guardian 
might have added that not only have we “withdrawn,” but 
that we are not even “blockading” Soviet Russia, merely 
preventing free-born American citizens from sending 
things there, while permitting them to do what they like 
with Russia’s enemies. Semyonov, the distinguished bandit 
chief, has declared himself the supreme ruler of Siberia. 
As Kolchak is dead, and Yudenitch and Denikin as good 
as dead, I presume Mr. Bakhmetev represents Semyonov. 
His influence and the nature of his propaganda must mean 
that he represents somebody beside himself and Mr. 
Sazonov. Why should we not have the courage to become 
an open ally of Poland and Semyonov? If we lack the de- 
cision to stop interfering with the course of Russian events, 
we might at least be thoro in our meddling. 


Recognizing Soviet Russia 
ELL, why not? One recognizes an onion even if one 
doesn’t like the odor. 


What the Old Guard Thinks 


F a man votes right it makes no difference whether he 
votes with enthusiasm or simply as a duty te the party; 
it counts as just one vote in either case. 


The Woman’s Club and the Church 


By Shailer Mathews 


HRISTIANITY is no longer a religion of a single 
(J ists The Christian life finds expression in 

countless forms. Red Cross Societies, Juvenile Pro- 
tective Leagues, Social Hygiene Societies are illustrations 
of this fact. The unity of Christianity is not to be sought 
in the church, but in the spirit of service that endeavors 
to make Jesus the teacher of social life. Institutions will 
increase in number as the opportunities to apply and or- 
ganize the Christian spirit multiply. Ultimately every need 
will find its own ministering institution. The church will 
not be outgrown, but it will be more highly and more in- 
telligently organized to perform its own particular func- 
tion of spiritual inspiration and moral education. 

The danger of rivalry is, however, imminent. Institu- 
tions which ought to codperate are liable to compete. And 
it is difficult for any of us to serve heartily competing 
masters. 

Particularly is this true of the Woman’s Club and the 
local church. In these days when women are rapidly gain- 
ing rights too long denied, it is fortunate that they are to 
be found in the churches. To an extent every political con- 
vention helps us understand, women are potent in our 
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changing world. They have discovered admirable ability 
in organization; they do not fear being idealists; they are 
masters of publicity; they are indefatigable in the pursuit 
of their aims. In comparison with a Woman’s Missionary 
Society, a Layman’s Missionary Movement looks amateur. 

The Woman’s Club is an embodiment of this efficiency. 
There is no organization of men in the country that 'so per- 
sistently and intelligently considers matters of funda- 
mental importance to nation and municipality. The pro- 
gram of a local, state, or national Federation furnishes a 
liberal education in things worth while. 

Will the club compete or codperate with the church? Any 
student of society will recognize the importance of the 
question. Hitherto the church has been the main sphere of 
women’s social interests. They have made up the bulk of 
its congregations, they have been the support of its finances 
and its good fellowship. They have found in it not only 
the comforts of religion, but the outlet of their gifts of 
organization and leadership. 

At the present time the same women who are active in 
church work are likely to be found in the Woman’s Club. 
Some sort of codperation between the two would, therefore, 
seem to be easy. At all events the church and club ought to 
plan certain work together. The club should have classes in 
Biblical literature and history of religions. Another field 
of study is the religious aspects of English literature. The 
philanthropic work of the club should be codrdinated with 
that of the churches. In such a combination the churches 
will gain as well as the clubs. The clubs will be a labora- 
tory of interdenominational effort, and the churches will 
become more significant as they appropriate the wider re- 
sults of the Woman’s Club work. 

There is obvious danger that such codperation may not 
always be present. The Woman’s Club, because of its more 
complete organization and social prestige, sometimes 
monopolizes the attention of the more active women of the 
church. There is no remedy for this unless the church it- 
self undertakes tasks as significant as those of the Woman’s 
Clubs. When once codperation between the two organiza- 
tions is intelligently organized, women of leadership will 


. have their proper recognition in the thought and activity 


of the church and community. 


Direct Primaries 
Who directs them? 


Hoover 


E might have had five million supporters in the coun- 
try at large, but he could command only five votes 
in the convention. 


Labor and the League 


HE American Federation of Labor in its annual con- 

vention has declared the Covenant of the League of 
Nations “the nearest approach to perfection that ever has 
been devised for prevention of war.” We wonder if those 
sapient politicians who are so certain that the “people” do 
not want the treaty ratified and that the League of Nations 
is a “conspiracy of international bankers” really think that 
the American Federation is composed of bankers and con- 
tains in its ranks no “people”? 


The Parties Reverse Roles 


“ HE Democratic party clings with tenacity to the pol- 

icy of no expansion beyond the confines of the Ameri- 
can continent, and cherishes the splendid isolation, geo- 
graphically the portion of the United States, as a valued 
possession not to be lightly bartered away. The Republican 
party believes that the developments of the twentieth cen- 
tury have inevitably narrowed the confines of the civilized 
world and made the United States, whether it will or no, a 
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world power, with responsibilities and opportunities for 
service far beyond its continental borders.”—The Inde- 
pendent, July 3, 1916. 


Absolutist Communism 
By Franklin H. Giddings " 


' h Te offer our radical friends a phrase: brief, ac- 
curate and dynamic. 

Since the French Revolution radicals have been 
trying to know what they want, and to define their ob- 
jective. Vaguely most of them have known that their ideas 
have been vague. The others, Marxian Socialists, and theo- 
retical anarchists, that have subscribed to creeds as dog- 
matic as Calvin’s Institutes of Theology, have been un- 
able to agree. Motor impulses to “do something,” unre- 
solved Freudian complexes, and emotional turbulences 
have driven them forward—the dogmatic ones no less than 
the temperamental ones—faster than they could think. 
They haven’t known where they were going, but they have 
been grimly glad to be on the way. 

Events that have driven and directed them have now in- 
formed them. Uncertain no longer and no longer clouded, 
their objective is revealed to themselves and to all the 
world. 

Known or not, for what it is, absolutist communism has 
been the objective of the confluent streams of radicalism 
for a century. Now the flood, at sea level, is sweeping out 
upon the featureless ocean of equality, into the depths of 
which no light reaches, and the bitter waters of which 
offer only delirium and death to those that drink. 

Absolutist communism, that is the objective, that is the 
end. The phrase is ours. The authoritative proclamation 
and description we take from Leon Trotzky. Readers that 
wish to check us up and satisfy. themselves that we are 
not lying to them will find it in his proclamation convert- 
ing the Soviet army into a labor militia, published in 
Pravda, March 16. Communism, he says, is the object and 
end of the revolution. For that all sacrifices have been 
made. To that all loyalty is requisitioned, all service must 
be rendered. Imperatives are its essence: it is no volun- 
taristic, or go as you please experiment. As an organiza- 
tion for production it is an army. Tasks are assigned, and 
discipline is military in character and in severity. The pro- 
letariat dictates. A supreme command gives orders. Here 
are the words: 

As the militia has the object of preparing the gradual trans- 
formation of the Russian people into an armed communist nation, 
the militia in its organization should retain the character of a 
dictatorship of the working class. 

A thousand questions suggest themselves concerning the 
reactions of joy or of consternation by the motley proces- 
sion of Socialists, anarchists, social democrats, and radi- 
cal industrial workers that is sweeping on to this objective, 
but the facts are few and simple. Those that protest, and 
those that rejoice, are alike powerless to turn back. Bu- 
reaucratic and parliamentary socialism have been left be- 
hind. Voluntaristic communism and voluntaristic syndical- 
ism are forgotten as childish things. 

The proof is that all radical writers and speakers, all 
radical journals, and pseudo-pacifists daily betray their 
sympathy with the Russian plan and purpose. Those that 
apologize for doing so explain that no other outcome of the 
social revolution is possible. Short of communism there is no 
stopping place and communistic society, it appears, must 
(like that abhorrent “State” which they have anathema- 
tized) have power and use its power to maintain itself 
against enemies without and rebels within. 

It would be interesting also to analyze the psychology of 
this fateful drift, but here again the essential facts are 
few and simple. 

There are only three possible ways in which human 





















“Ships and the Sea—There’s 
Nothing Finer Made” 
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THE VANITIE 
For beauty everyone con- 
cedes first place to the New 
York Yacht Club’s boat, the 
“Vanitie,” with her gleaming 
bronze hull and huge white 
sails. But in point of speed 
it is a close question whether 
she can keep up to the 
“Resolute” 
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They say that there are very 
few thrills equal to those of 
sailing on a cup defender. 
And the crew more than 
earns its thrills. The “Reso- 
lute,” for instance, won her 
first elimination race not 
only by the skill of the 
skipper and the design of 
the ship, but by the efficiency 
with which this crew broke 
out the sails 


This race came 
very near turning 
into a_ tragedy 
when the “Reso- 
lute’s mast 
snapped off, bury- 
ing a coupte of her 
crew in the water 
under the enor- 
mous sail. The pho- 
tographer’s launch 
saved the men by 
cutting thru the 
sail 

















The British challenger of the America’s cup, Sir Thomas Lipton’s “Sham- 
rock IV” (right), crossed the ocean under her own sail before the war. 
Above are the men who hope to sail her to victory on July 4 against the 
American defender: Captain W. P. Burton and Navigator Claude A. Hickman 


Levick 
THE RESOLUTE 
With the America’s Cup 
races taking their pre 
eminent place once 
more in summer sport 
the famous Herreshoft 
yacht “Resolute” is 
competing with the 
bronze sloop “Vanitie” 
in a series of test races 
to decide which shall 
sail against the “Sham- 
rock IV.” The photo- 
graph above shows the 
“Resolute,” sailed by 
Charles Francis Adams, 
near the victorious fin- 
ish of a test race 
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society can be organized for defense or for achievement. 

Men of superior ability may happen to be alert, strong 
and resourceful enough to get and exercise control. In 
that case we have government by aristocracy and for 
aristocracy. 

Men of inferior ability by direct action, or by outnum- 
bering votes, may obtain control. In that case we have a 
proletarian dictatorship, and it prdclaims that the rela- 
tively incompetent who, it is assumed, are so because of 
no fault of their own, must be taken care of by the com- 
petent, who, it is assumed, are so as beneficiaries of luck 


‘ or of injustice. Therefore production and distribution must 


be communistic. But inasmuch as the proletariat is un- 
skilled in any but severely simple modes of administration, 
complex matters must be turned over to personal dictators 
(subject to recall or assassination) to organize the com- 
munity on those military lines which uninstructed men 
can understand. Therefore a working communism must 
be absolutist. 

The third and only other possible organization of so- 
ciety is the democratic. Democracy is comprehensive. It 
includes the competent and the incompetent. It ascertains 
the will of the majority and thru representative parlia- 
mentary bodies it governs in deference to public opinion. 
Denying the divine right of minority dictatorships, it is of 


‘all forms of human society the most detested by crooks 


and morons: by unscrupulous clever men who would 
amass wealth by exploiting the multitude, and by in- 
competent men who would live by enslaving ability. 


Ohio 
HE Republican party has only twice elected a Presi- 
dent born outside of Ohio; Lincoln and Roosevelt. 
Ohio was the birthplace of Grant and Harrison and both 


birthplace and residence of Hayes, Garfield, McKinley and 
Taft. Hence Harding. 


The Passing of Divine Right 


By R. J. Caldwell 


HE divine right of employers to rule industry is a 
thing of the past as surely as is the divine right of 
kings. But this change does not inaugurate the divine 

right of labor to rule either industry or the public. 

Mr. Gompers in his recent published statement in answer 
to Governor Allen’s question of what rights the public have 
in a dispute between capital and labor and what means or- 
ganized labor would vouchsafe to the public for the protec- 
tion of those rights declared that the public had no rights 
which are superior to the rights of labor. It might as truth- 


fully be said that labor and capital have no rights para- 


mount to the public interest, and we would be no nearer an 
answer than before. 

Despite all the signs of the times, capital still grudging- 
ly concedes to labor only that which it must. It thereby in- 
vites and receives from labor retaliation in kind, and labor 
is compelled to accept a condition of strife, as it can get 
recognition by no other means. Employers are as much re- 
sponsible for strikes as workingmen, and the consequences 
fall heavily on the heads of both. While the great majority 
of employers deal with labor in terms of expediency instead 
of justice it is idle to expect anything but ill feeling on the 
part of labor, and it is equally idle under such circum- 
stances to lay emphasis on the instances in which the ill 
will of labor takes the form of violating agreements. The 
highest authority in labor union circles has testified that 
“there are as many employers who have violated their 
agreements with them as there are employee bodies which 
have failed to abide by their agreements with employers.” 
So long as both labor and capital attempt to exercize divine 
rights no solution is in sight. 
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It is stated that there were six thousand strikes during 
the war and that there have been four thousand since. This 
ceaseless warfare cannot continue, and should not'be per- 
mitted to continue. Labor, in its own interest, should be the 
first to recognize the advantage to be gained by it in the 
substitution of a saner weapon than the strike, which in- 
jures vast numbers who have no direct concern in the issue 
and whose natural sympathy for labor thus becomes alien. 
ated. 

The Kansas Industrial Court is based on the theory, de- 
rived from practical experience, that the disputants of in- 
dustry cannot amicably settle their own affairs, but have to 
have them settled for them, and on the further theory that 
the innocent bystander should not suffer the penalty for the 
quarrels of others. The conclusion thus reached in respect 
tc industrial affairs is no different from the conclusion 
reached long ago by all civilized nations in civil affairs, 
which resulted in our civil and criminal courts. 

When criminal courts were first established in the West 
there were many protests of the usurpation of individual 
rights by the courts, but few today would abandon them 
after having lived under their jurisdiction, and it is diffi- 
cult to see why results should be less satisfactory when or- 
derly process of law under the administration of such 
courts as the Kansas Industrial Relations Court replaces 
the violence of strikes. Under the Sullivan Act it is not per- 
missible in New York for any one to carry weapons on his 
person, and yet how infinitesmal is the damage done from 
the use of weapons in the hands of a few compared with 
the widespread ruin instituted by strikes. If one-hundredth 
part of the effort and expense incurred by labor in conduct- 
ing strikes or negotiating industrial disputes were devoted 
to representing their interests before an Industrial Rela- 
tions Court the results would be a hundred times more sat- 
isfactory to labor itself than the present crude, antiquated 
and altogether intolerable system of strikes, which visit 
their first cost on fellow workers and their families. 

Since labor comprizes a great part of the public, it pays 
a corresponding part of the cost of strikes. Labor does not 
seem to understand that increased wages can only be paid 
out of the additional output of wealth derived from in- 
creased production. Otherwise, the cost of higher wages 
comes back on the public in the form of higher prices and 
the worker loses in high prices what he gained from high 
wages. It is a popular fallacy that increased wages can be 
taken out of capital. Lord Leverhulme determined that if 
all the income of Great Britain derived from interest, rent 
and profit from the use of capital were divided equally 
among all the people of Great Britain it would give but 
twenty-five cents a day to each man, woman and child. 

The public good is not served by annihilating the capital- 
ists, but by regulating them. It is true that capital has set 
labor a most unenviable example, but taking conditions as 
we find them we may reasonably ask that, if the Kansas In- 
dustrial Relations Court, is the wrong way for settling in- 
dustrial differences, labor suggest a better way. 


Campaign Funds 
HAT does it profit to spend millions of dollars on a 


pre-convention campaign? General Wood or Gov- 


ernor Lowden might have won had they not been so eager 
to win. 


Coolidge 
NE good thing the Republican Convention did was to 
nominate a Vice-President fit to be President and thus 
break an evil tradition that the second place on the ticket 
is merely a consolation prize to be given to some inoffensive 
party hack. Indeed we have heard the Republican ticket 
this year called the Kangaroo ticket—biggest in the rear! 
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The Voice of Labor 


HE American Federation of Labor has held its fortieth 

annual meeting and has declared itself clearly on many 
of the issues of the hour. The meeting was held at Montreal 
and more than five hundred delegates attended. It is some- 
what unusual for a meeting of American labor unionists to 
tuke place on foreign soil, but the American Federation re- 
gards Canada as “one of the family,” as many Canadian 
workingmen are affiliated with its organizations. President 
Samuel Gompers was reélected for the thirty-ninth time 
with little opposition. He dominated the convention with his 
usual skill, and very few resolutions were carried which 
had not received his approval. 

The two resolutions which caused the warmest debate 
favored the League of Nations and the government owner- 
ship of railroads. Immediate ratification of the Treaty with 
Germany without reservations to the League of Nations 
Covenant was the policy approved in spite of the opposition 
of a few Irish members, who feared that Article X might 
prove in some way an obstacle to Irish independence. The 
resolution, as adopted, declared of the Covenant: 

it is not a perfect document, and perfection is not claimed 
for it, It does, however, mark the nearest approach to perfection 
that ever has been devised for provention of war. It must meet 


with the unqualified approval and support of the American work- 
ing people. 


In defending this resolution Mr. Gompers made the point 
that organized labor had never failed to place itself on rec- 
ord in favor of international peace. 

Government ownership of railroads was approved in 
spite of the opposition of President Gompers; it was, in 
fact, the most serious defeat which he suffered during the 
course of the convention. The railroad workers themselves 
favored the resolution and were joined by the miners and 
the metal workers. The building trades, on the other hand, 
opposed government ownership in principle. 29,058 votes 
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There’s a gentleman waiting to be introduced 
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were recorded in favor of the resolution to 8348 opposed. 
It read: / 

That the Executive Council be, and are hereby, instructed to 
use every effort to have the Transportation Act of 1920 re- 
pealed and legislation enacted providing for Government owner- 


ship and democratic operation of the railroad systems and _ nec- 
essary inland waterways. 


A very significant step taken by the American Federa- 
tion was the passage of a resolution requesting affiliated 
unions to abolish the “color line” and admit negroes to full 
rights of membership. The question was raised in connec- 
tion with the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, whose charter 
limited the privileges of membership to white men. 

All forms of anti-strike laws and compulsory arbitration 
tribunals were condemned. The labor planks in the Republi- 
can platform were criticized as unsatisfactory, and it was de- 
termined to bring pressure on the San Francisco convention 
in hope of better results from the Democrats. The jail for 
profiteers and amnesty for “political prisoners” was urged 
on the Government. With respect to foreign policy, non- 
intervention in Mexico was favored and Irish independence 
approved, but all attempts to secure any sort of approval 
of Russian Bolshevism were defeated by overwhelming ma- 
jorities. In fact, Bolshevism has rarely been so severely 
denounced in any discussion as it was in the fortieth annual 
convention of the American Federation of Labor. 


Wilson Talks Politics 


HERE is one point on which no one can get a word from 
: President Wilson: the name of the man whom the Ad- 
ministration is backing for the nomination. This has given 
rise to rumors that President Wilson would seek a -third 
term, in spite of the fact that. no evidence whatever has 
appeared to support such a statement. Others believe that 
he will indicate the candidate on whom his mantle is to fall 
when the Democratic convention meets, and still others take 
him at his word that he has no particular nominee in mind 
and is concerned solely with the issues of the campaign. 

Candidates apart, President Wilson has spoken freely on 
politics since his partial recovery from the illness which 
prostrated him for so many weeks. He was particularly 
frank in the recent interview which he gave to Mr. Louis 
Seibold of the New York World. He insisted that the para- 
mount issue must be the League of Nations in spite of the 
efforts of the Republicans to becloud the issue by attacks 
on the Administration: 

I am extremely confident that the Democratic Convention at 
San Francisco will welcome the acceptance by the Republican 
party of my invitation to make the League of Nations the issue 
of the campaign. I am even more confident that the American 
people desire it above anything that a political party may now 
provide, and that they will condemn the Republican policy of 
denying them the consummation of their hopes. No one will wel- 
come a referendum on that issue more than I. 

He made an effective point by showing that President 
McKinley had advocated a League of Nations “more than 
fifteen years before I became impressed with its tremendous 
importance.” Senator Burton, of Ohio, and Senator Lodge 
were also quoted by President Wilson as having advocated 
the principles embodied in the Covenant. In view of these 
facts he denied to the Republicans the credit of sincerity 
in their attacks on the Covenant and declared that the party 
policy on that question was “wholly political in intent and 
purpose.” 

President Wilson defended the continuation of the Lever 
Food Control Act after the cessation of hostilities as a de- 
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fense against profiteering. He insisted that the Espionage 
Act had not been used oppressively and he denied “that the 
rights of a single citizen have been unjustly invaded,” a 
statement which will astonish the radicals. He declared that 
all the war measures would have come to an end months 
ago if the treaty had been promptly ratified, as it should 
have been. He professed complete ignorance as to the status 
of Mr. Root in establishing an international court. 

He appealed for the support of the progressives on the 
ground that “the Republican convention was the apotheosis 
of reaction.” He hoped that the attitude of the San Fran- 
cisco convention would be different in every respect and 
that it would provide a platform “sufficiently broad, pro- 
gressive, liberal, just and thoroly Democratic.” He declared 
with reference to the nomination: “I have not raised my 
hand or voice to aid in the promotion of any ambition for 
the Democratic presidential nomination and I shall not 
do so.” 


McAdoo Too Poor to Run 


ILLIAM G. McAdoo, former Secretary of the Treas- 
W ury and the “favorite” for the Democratic nomina- 
tion, has once again refused to enter the race for the Demo- 
cratic nomination, and with such emphasis that he is now 
generally considered as out of the running, and his friends 
in the party (who are many) are busily engaged in looking 
over their lists of second choices. Mr. Jouett Shouse, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury and a vigorous leader of the 
progressive wing of the Democratic party, urged Mr. Mc- 
Adoo to let his name go before the San Francisco conven- 
tion, assuring him that he could be both nominated and 
elected. Mr. McAdoo replied that the same reasons which 
compelled him to resign his position in the Cabinet com- 
pelled him also to decline any other opportunity to reénter 
political life until he could “have a reasonable opportunity 
to rehabilitate my private affairs.” “A presidential cam- 
paign,” he declared, “imposes upon a candidate unavoidable 
expenses which I am unable to assume and which I do not 
want my friends to assume.” 

Mr. McAdoo added that victory would be certain if the 
Democratic platform were “straightforward, unequivocal, 
unevasive, honest and liberal,” and if the candidate put for- 
ward could “command public confidence.” He insisted that 
“we must stand squarely for ratification of the League of 
Nations without debilitating reservations, and we must be 
direct and explicit on the important domestic issues.” 


On to ’Frisco! 


HE Democratic Convention meets this year in a mist of 

uncertainty. Candidates for the presidential nomina- 
tion are quite as numerous as they were at Chicago, but 
their booms are not so definitely shaped. It is difficult to tell 
of any Democrat of national prominence whether he is 
seriously a candidate or simply “talked of” by his personal 
friends. Primary contests have been few, and it is esti- 
mated that of the 1096 delegates at least 775 are wholly 
without instructions. The refusal of Mr. McAdoo to enter 
the race, Mr. Hoover’s refusal to let himself be considered 
as a Democrat, and President Wilson’s attitude have added 
to the uncertainty of the situation. 

Two issues dominate the convention: the League of Na- 
tions and prohibition. Friends of the Administration are 
chiefly concerned to secure the nomination of a candidate 
favorable to the League on an unequivocal platform. Sen- 
ator Reed, the most truculent opponent of the Covenant 
within the Democratic party, was reélected by a Kansas 
City district after the Missouri State Convention had re- 
jected him. The National Committee, according to Chair- 
man Cummings, will sustain the State Convention against 
the district and refuse the Senator a place in the National 
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Yes, but lots of times they don’t pay any attention 


Convention. Senator Shields has been instructed by the. 
State Convention of Tennessee to abandon his opposition to 
the League and support the foreign policy of the Adminis- 
tration, but he has refused to do so. 

Mr. Bryan will be a center of the fight on both issues. 
While not positively hostile to the League of Nations 
Covenant in the same sense as Senators Reed and Shields, 
he is willing to accept such reservations as the Senate may 
desire rather than compel the Democratic party to wage 
the campaign on an issue of foreign policy. He is much 
more interested, however, in the prohibition issue. Here he 
has a double battle on his hands. He must block the attempt 
of the Tammany delegates to insert a “beer and wine” 
plank in the Democratic platform and he must prevent the 
nomination of a foe of prohibition. Governor Edwards, of 
New Jersey, has made his campaign for the nomination 
almost wholly on the one issue of nullifying the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution by legislation which would 
permit the sale of liquors of moderate alcoholic content. 
Governor Cox, of Ohio, has also been placed on the blacklist 
of the Anti-Saloon League as a “wet” or at least a “damp,” 
altho he is not a man of one issue and is supported rather 
because of his great strength and popularity in the same 
doubtful state that produced the Republican candidate than 
because of his advocacy of a “beer and wine” law. 

There would seem to be three main groups within the 
Democratic Convention. First, there is the “Administration” 
phalanx, supported by all the prestige of President Wilson 
and in control of the National Committee and of the “or- 
ganization” generally. Hitherto it has tended to support 
Mr. McAdoo, but now it is without any particular candidate 
and is ready to support any good Democrat who is sound 
on the ratification of the treaty “without nullifying reser- 
vations.” This group probably represents a majority of the 
party and of the convention, but in Democratic conven- 
tions a two-thirds vote is essential to control the nomina- 
tion. Second in importance is the Tammany group, con- 
trolling under the unit rule the entire vote of New York 
and finding allies in New England, New Jersey and Illinois. 
This group wishes to keep the League issue in the back- 
ground and to make the campaign on the issue of “the . 
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right to drink,” favors recognition of Irish independence, 
and, for strategic reasons, upholds the unit rule binding 
the vote of states and the two-thirds vote required for 
nominations. Its support appears to be divided between 
Governor Edwards of New Jersey, Governor Smith of New 
York, Vice-President Marshall of Indiana, and Governor 
Cox of Ohio. Finally, there is a smal] but very zealous 
group under Mr. Bryan’s leadership which is out of sym- 
pathy with the Administration on questions of foreign pol- 
icy but is determined above all things to uphold prohibition. 
Upon the wars and alliances of these contending forces de- 
pends the outcome of the San Francisco convention. 


Echoes of Chicago 


ENATOR Harding’s friends say that he is another Mc- 

Kinley. In one respect at least he will follow the exam- 
ple of his predecessor from Ohio: he is to conduct a porch 
campaign. Instead of careering around the country in a 
special train, following thé fashion set by Mr. Bryan and 
since followed by Presidents Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson, 
the candidate will address delegations of pilgrims to Marion, 
Ohio. Chicago will be the Republican headquarters and 
Chairman Hays of the National Committee will be the chief 
director of the campaign. Senator Harding has been busily 
engaged ever since his nomination in polishing up his speech 
of acceptance and in holding conferences with the party 
chiefs on the strategy of the coming campaign. 

Most of the liberal and radical Republicans, tho con- 
fessedly disappointed over nearly everything that happened 
at Chicago, have decided that the party should receive their 
loyal support. Senator La Follette may leave the Repub- 
lican ranks to ally himself with some third party, but ap- 
parently all of the other men who received votes in the Re- 
publican convention have become reconciled to the result. 
Senator Johnson has not led a “bolt,” tho he has not yet 
actively interested himself in the campaign. Mr. Hoover, 
while declaring himself “greatly disappointed over some 
tendencies that were apparent at Chicago,” thought that 
nothing prevented the possibility of “a forward-looking in- 
terpretation” of the Republican platform. He reiterated his 
belief in the two-party system and pointed out that a gov- 
ernment resting on a coalition of small groups would not 
work well under a constitution such as ours, which sharply 
separates the legislative and executive branches. This 
means that he rejects in advance any invitation to head or 
ally himself with a third party ticket. 

The conservatives of the party are not only reconciled 
but enthusiastic, even the men whose own ambitions were 
blighted in the convention. President Butler, of Columbia 
University, congratulated the party on having discouraged 
the use of money in pre-convention campaigns by defeating 
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Thomas in Detroit News 


A question! 


Major-General Wood. This drew forth a sharp reply from 
the General, the one indication of bad feeling, aside from 
the attitude of the Wisconsin delegates, which has developed 
within the party since the nomination. President Butler 
later “took it all back” and harmony once more reigned 
supreme. 

In quite another quarter the Chicago convention has left 
the legacy of a quarrel. “President” De Valera, of the Irish 
Republic, was sharply criticized by some of his Irish-Amer- 
ican supporters for spending funds raised by the sale of 
Irish bonds in attempting to insert a plank in the Chicago 
platform in favor of Irish independence and for: failing, 
after all, to secure such a plank. De Valera replied that the 
money raised by the sale of Irish bonds was “subscribed for 
all legitimate governmental purposes” and that “there is 
no purpose so urgent as that of securing recognition.” He 
insisted that he could consistently demand nothing short of 
complete recognition of Irish independence and that he 
could not work for a compromize plank such as was sup- 
ported by Judge Cohalan and other influential Irish-Ameri- 
can politicians. De Valera, having failed at Chicago, will 
now attempt to secure better results from San Francisco. 


Changes at Washington 


HE Government has recently lost two valuable servants, 

General John J. Pershing, late commander of the 
American forces in Europe, and Mr. Frank L. Polk, Under- 
Secretary of the Department of State. General Pershing 
declared that it had “long been my desire to return to civil 
life,” and that since the war was over and his present duties 
were not very exacting, he could relinquish them without det- 
riment to the service.” His resignation will only take effect 
after the reorganization of the military service according 
to the recent act of Congress, and in any case he stands 
ready to resume active duties should the necessity arise. It 
is very typical of this energetic man that in his letter of 
resignation he should complain that his present work was 
not sufficient to require more than a portion of his time and 
that he wished to “be free to engage in something more 
active.” 

Mr. Polk was corporation counsel of the city of New York 
at the time when he entered the Federal service. He filled 
the position of counseller to the Department of State and 
later of Under Secretary. During the later days of the 
Peace Conference, after President Wilson, Secretary Lan- 
sing and Colonel House had returned to the United States, 
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Mr. Polk acted as head of the American Peace Commission, 
in conjunction with General Bliss and Mr. White. Those 
who served under him in Paris know with what great skill 
he conducted negotiations on the treaties with Austria and 
Bulgaria and maintained the prestige of the United States 
at the difficult hour when the Senate turned against the 
treaty with Germany. His successor as Under Secretary of 
State is Norman H. Davis, who acquired a reputation in the 
Treasury Department and was one of the most valued ex- 
perts on reparations and financial affairs at the Peace Con- 
ference. 


. Mob Law in America 


HE National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People held its eleventh annual convention at 
Atlanta early in June. Five hundred delegates from forty- 
three states were present to represent this widspread or- 
ganization and to hear discussions on such problems as 
lynching, discriminatory laws and the movement of the 
negro population to northern cities. It was pointed out that 
during the year 1919, 84 persons were lynched in the United 
States, of whom 78 were negroes. Three-fifths of all the 
lynchings took place in the four states of Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas and Alabama. For the whole thirty-year 
period of 1889-1918 there were 3224 mob murders in the 
United States, with 2522 negro and 702 white victims. 
Instead of putting a stop to lynchings and race riots the 
spread of the negro population over the country has but 
increased the area of lawlessness. On June 15 the city of 
Duluth, Minnesota, was disgraced. by the hanging of three 
negroes by a large mob which met with no effective resist- 
ance from the local authorities. There has also been a rather 
mysterious race riot in Chicago, in which “red” politics 
seems to have been involved as well as the usual] color line 
between blacks and whites. A crowd of negroes belonging 
to an “Abyssinian” association, said to have for its object 
the colonization of Abyssinia with American negro emi- 
grants, held a demonstration on the night of June 20. One 
feature of this demonstration was the burning of an Ameri- 
ean flag. A party of sailors and several of the police inter- 
fered at this point and there was an exchange of shots, for 
the “Abyssinians” had taken the precaution of going armed. 
An American sailor and a cigar store keeper were killed 
and a negro policeman was seriously wounded. 


Big Cities 
$s HE cities are full of pride, Challenging each to each,” 
as Kipling said in his tribute to his native city of 
Bombay. Perhaps the proudest of them all is Los Angeles, 
which is now the most populous place in the western half of 

















Russam in Now York Times 


Labor to Capital: “Supposin’ they are his toys, don’t let’s have 
that guy butt in!” 
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North America and has left her rival, San Francisco, well in 
the rear. With a present population of 575,480 and an in- 
crease in the last ten years of more than 80 per cent, Los 
Angeles smiles with pity at her rival on the Golden Gate 
with but 508,410 inhabitants. Whether it is her much ad- 
vertised perfect climate or her still more advertised monop- 
oly of the moving picture industry that is responsible for 
the triumph of Los Angeles the census man does not tell us. 

Probably the second proudest city in the United States 
just now is Detroit, Michigan, which has become the fourth 
city of the Union in.population. With a population of 
993,739, Detroit would be even prouder if 6261 more per- 
sons had moved to town in time to be counted and thus 
brought the city over the million limit. However, it is much 
for so large a city to have more than doubled its population 
within the decade. Perhaps those of us who own automobiles 
can guess why Detroit has been so greatly favored. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, now ranks immediately after Detroit, with a 
population of nearly 800,000 and an increase of more than 
40 per cent since 1910. Chicago has done fairly well and re- 
tains her place as the second city in the United States with 
2,701,212 inhabitants and good hope for three millions by 
the next census. 

The Census Bureau places the ten largest cities of the 
United States in the following order: New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, Boston, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh and Los Angeles. By the-census of 1910 
the cities ranked: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Boston, Cleveland, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Detroit 
and Buffalo. 


The New German Government 


LTHO the late election went to extremes in both direc- 

tions, the net result is to put the middlemen in power. 
The former cabinet was in the control of the moderate or 
Majority Socialists but many of their party, dissatisfied 
with the slow progress made by the Government in the so- 
cialization of industries, went over to the Independent or 
radical wing of the Socialist party. The Majority Socialists 
also lost to the opposite side and the combined socialist 
vote fell from 14,000,000 in the previous election to 11,- 
500,000 in this. So a bourgeois coalition Government had to 
be formed in which the Socialists declined to participate. 
The coalition cabinet will be composed of the Center, the 
People’s and the Democratic parties and as such is ex- 
pected to command 199 votes in the Reichstag. The Majority 
Socialists will not oppose it unless it should antagonize 
labor, in which case the two Socialist factions could com- 
bine against it and together would muster 190 votes. These 
in conjunction with other opposition parties would suffice 
to overthrow the Government. But the important thing now 
is to fix up some sort of government to receive the approval 
of the new Reichstag that meets on June 26 and to nego- 
tiate with the Allies at Spa immediately after in regard 
to the execution of the treaty. 

The Center or Christian People’s party as it is now called 
is the old Clerical or Roman Catholic party. Its support 
comes largely from the country districts and its chief aims 
are the strengthening of the Church, the maintenance of 
religious instruction in the schools, the strict regulation 
of public morals and the promotion of peasant proprietor- 
ship. The German People’s party is the heir to the old 
National Liberal party. This was the party thru which 
Bismarck worked to make Germany the foremost industrial 
nation of Europe. It was the party of tariff and trusts and 
commercial expansion. Before the war it was being crushed 
out between the Socialists on one side and the mili- 
tarists on the other, but is now again coming to the 
front to undertake the reconstruction of ruined Ger- 
many. It will give the country what is called in Amer- 
ica a “business men’s administration.” The Democrats 
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Wide World 
THE BOURGEOIS BOLSHEVIK 
The Soviet Republic has sent as its first representative in England 
Gregory Krassin, a prominent Russian manufacturer who has 
had charge of trade and transportation under the Bolshevist 
regime. He brought with him a large staff of financial and tech- 
nical experts and has rented an office building in the commercial 
center of London. He has been called in conference with Premier 
Lloyd George and the Cabinet and is now working out plans 
with them for the restoration of commercial relations between 
Russia and the members of the League of Nations. He wants to 
buy agricultural machinery, railroad material, shoes, seed, cloth- 
ing, medical supplies and manufactured articles of all sorts and 
has $20,000,000 in gold to pay for them. Italy and Belgium are, 
like England, eager to lift the blockade and engage in trade with 
Russia, but France objects on the ground that the gold is stolen 
property and that it should be paid to the holders of Russian 
bonds, most of whom are French 


correspond in a way to the old Progressive party in the 
United States in that they are less conservative than the 
Center and People’s parties, but are not socialistic. Their 
chief concern is lest:their associates in the new Government 
should turn it in the direction of a monarchy. 


Big Business in German Politics 


HE leader, or, rather, the ruling power of the new 

German People’s -party, is Hugo Stinnes, whose pic- 
turesque career reminds one of Charles Schwab in 
America and Lord Northcliffe in England. Like the former, 
he began in coke and steel and showed remarkable genius 
in combining and coérdinating differences. He found 
that he could not run steel mills successfully with- 
out control of the iron mines. Then he had to’ make 
his own coke and this led to the acquisition of coal 
mines. But this involved the acquisition of the means 
of communication, so he built his own railroads and 
fleet, and finally secured control of most of the internal 
waterways of Germany and of the Hamburg-American and 
other oceanic lines. The manufacture of coke involved the 
production of gas, which had to be sold to the cities for 
light and power. This led naturally to electricity, and 
Stinnes was one of the first to use electric power for coal 
mining operations. Thru his possession of electric plants he 
acquired the controlling interests in the street railways of 
many German cities. Lately he has followed in the foot- 
steps of Northcliffe by going into the newspaper business 
on a large scale. He now owns a chain of sixty papers and, 
applying here also his policy of controlling the necessary 
raw material, he has bought several paper mills. He was 
worth 30,000,000 marks before the war, but now his fortune 
is estimated at a billion marks, tho it must be remembered 
that the mark is worth less than a tenth of what it used to 
be. The recent anti-profiteering law requires the surrender 
to the state of all money made during the war in excess of 
200,000 marks, but it remains to be seen how the law can 
be enforced in a case such as this, where the money is con- 
tinuously invested in new enterprizes 
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Riots in Londonderry 


ONDONDERRY, an Ulster town of about 40,000 in- 

habitants, is divided between Unionists and National- 
ists, and here party feeling has often risen to the pitch of 
violence. On the night of May 15 there was fighting between 
the factions that resulted in the death of a policeman and 
the wounding of several civilians. On June 19 disorder 
again broke out in Londonderry and for three days the rival 
mobs waged war on one another in the streets and on the 
water front. On the 21st shops and schools were closed 
and the streets deserted except for the armed bands of 
Jrishmen hunting one another thru the town and the’ British 
troops trying*® to suppress both. The mail and telegraph 
service was suspended. The streets were barricaded at stra- 
tegic points with sandbags by the soldiers and armored cars 
patrolled the place. The Unionists charged the Nationalist 
quarter with songs and yells, but were repulsed by heavy 
volleys from the houses, and then the Nationalists took the 
offensive in turn. There were eight persons killed and over 
a hundred wounded. Among the wounded was a baby girl. 
One of the murdered men was an American named Price 
who went over to enlist in the ambulance corps early in the 
war and was about to return to the United States. 

Military authority in Ireland is weakening because the 
railroad men frequently refuse to handle trains carrying 
soldiers or munitions. Premier Lloyd George asserts that he 
will brook no interference with the military movements of 
the Government by private persons under any pretext, and 
that if the union men persist in their attitude he will shut 
down all the Irish railroads. The troops are now being 
transported by warships and motor buses. 

In a large part of Ireland the King’s Government is no 
longer acknowledged and the people bring their disputes 
before the Sinn Fein courts instead of the established au- 
thorities. Taxes are paid to the republican leaders instead 
of the Government officials. Tax papers and official docu- 
ments have been destroyed in many places by the burning 
of the record buildings. During the first four months of 
1920 there were 1237 cases of murder, assault and incendi- 
arism charged to the Sinn Feiners. 


The War in Turkey 


HILE the Allies are attempting to force the helpless 

Government of Constantinople to sign the treaty 
proposed by them the rival Government of Angora is be- 
coming the real power in what is left of the old Ottoman 
Empire. Both the French and the British troops have been 
forced to retreat to the coast and to negotiate with the 
Nationalist commanders to secure the safety of their 
soldiers. A French battalion was cut off by the Nationalists 
at Bozano near Adana in Cilicia and obliged to surrender 
in a body, the officers and 550 men. After this the French 
command obtained an armistice with the Nationalists on 
condition of withdrawing from the interior. 

On the British front a company of Indian troops from 
the Punjab was similarly surrounded near Ismid by a 
superior force of Nationalists. The British officer in com- 
mand secured permission from the Nationalists to with- 
draw unharmed but as the British were marching away 
the Turks fired upon the rearguard wounding thirty men 
and capturing a British officer. 

The British still hold the towns of Ismid and Scutari on 
the Asiatic shore opposite Constantinople but the National- 
ists have reached both the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles 
and are only kept from gaining control of the entire coast 
by the guns of the British battleships. The Turkish air- 
planes have shelled the British trenches. 

The entire British Mediterranean fleet has been ordered 
to concentrate in Turkish waters and the British troops 
stationed at Malta have been despatched to Constantinople. 
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The present British force about Constantinople is said to 
number 30,000, of whom 10,000 are white. The Nationalist 
army is supposed to number some 60,000, but is largely 
composed of Turkish peasants impressed into the service 
who prefer farming to fighting. Several German officers 
are said to have flown over in an airplane to join them. 

The Nationalist Government has received recognition 
and support from the Russian Soviet and the Bolshevist 
Foreign Minister Tchitcherin is acting as mediator between 
the Armenians and the Nationalists. He is said to have 
almost reached an agreement on condition that the boundary 
line between the Armenian republic and Turkish Anatolia 
shall be drawn as nearly as possible on the line dividing 
the two races and afterward isolated groups of Turks 
enclosed in Armenian territory be transferred to the 
Turkish side and vice versa. The Nationalist Assembly 
that met at Angora last February adopted the principle 
of self-determination proclaimed by the Bolsheviki on their 
accession to power in 1917. 

The Armenians are apparently coming to look upon the 
Bolsheviki as their only friends, for the French troops 
have withdrawn from Cilicia leaving the Armenians to be 
massacred by the Turks, the British have withdrawn from 
the Caucasus leaving the Armenians to be attacked on one 
side by the Georgians and on the other by the Tatars, and 
the American Senate refuses to listen to the appeal of the 
Armenians for an American mandate. Even if President 
Wilson were to draw the boundaries of Armenia the treaty 
would so limit them that the verdict would disappoint the 
ambitions of the Armenians. 


Greeks and Turks 


EITHER the British nor the French can now afford 

the troops necessary to put down the Turkish Nation- 
alists under Mustapha Kemal, who now controls almost the 
whole of Asia Minor. But there is one country on the spot 
that is only too eager to undertake the job, and that is Greece. 
When the French 
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such a campaign, but Premiers Millerand and Lloyd 
George, seeing no prospect of aid from any other quarter, 
were willing to give the Greeks a chance. 

Greece is now, as Venizelos pointed out, a greater coun- 
try than the Ottoman Empire, as it has been cut down by 
the treaty. He seems very much afraid that Great Britain, 
faced by the growing rebellion of the Nationalists under Mus- 
tapha Kemal and by the threat of rebellion of all the Mo- 
hammedan subjects of the British Empire, will weaken 
on the treaty and withdraw part of the Turkish territory 
that had been ceded to Greece. Consequently he is anxious 
te substantiate the Greek claims by actual possession and 
by demonstrating the ability of the Greeks to make a stand 
against the Turks as the British and French have failed 
to do. 

But the British and especially the French have hitherto 
been reluctant to give the Greeks a free hand because the 
Greeks were known to covet Constantinople and because 
they had not behaved themselves in an exemplary man- 
ner when they were empowered by the Allies to restore 
order in Smyrna after the armistice. When the Greek 
troops were landed at Smyrna a year ago last May they 
met with no armed resistance, but they treated the Turks 





with brutality and they penetrated into the interior far be- ' 


yond the limits of the Smyrna district that they were author- 
ized to occupy. The rumors of these outrages caused the ap- 
pointment of a commission of investigation composed of a 
British, French and Italian general and Admiral Bristol 
for America. The report of the commission has never been 
published in full in England or America, but has appeared 
in Paris and Constantinople. The commission found that the 
landing at Smyrna and the occupation of Aidin were insti- 
gated by false information as to the danger of the Christian 
population; that the Greek military authorities were re- 
sponsible for the atrocities at Smyrna and the massacre 
of the Moslems at Menemen; and that the Greek “occupa- 
tion, far from appearing as a mission of civilization, imme- 
diately assumed 
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Turkish situation, 
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altho uninvited to 
the conference, put 
in an appearance 
to urge again that 
he be allowed to ad- 
vance against the 
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is feared by the 
Allies that the ex- 
pedition will as- 
sume a similar as- 
pect and that if it 
is victorious the 
Greeks will insist 
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Wilson, who were 
at the Hythe con- 
ference, looked 
doubtfully at the 
project, for they 
thought that the 
Greeks underesti- 
mated the dangers 
and difficulties of 


THE BOUNDARIES OF ARMENIA 
President Wilson has accepted the invitation of the Allies to define the western 
and southern boundaries of Armenia, but the pending treaty with Turkey specifies 
that he must not go outside the beaded line on the above map. But the Armenians 
claim all the territory within the heavy dashed line which would give an extensive 
coast on both the Mediterranean and the Black Seas. The territory actually under the 
control of the Government of the Armenian republic is restricted to the stippled area 
about Erivan in the old Russian province of Trans-Caucasia. The infant republics of 
Georgia and Azerbaijan are now in the power of the Bolsheviki. The British hold 
Batum and Mosul. The French have evacuated the region north and east of Alex- 
andretta leaving the Armenians exposed to massacre by the Turkish Nationalists 
who control all the country from Erzerum west to the Bosporus 


But since neither 
the French nor 
British can spare 
forces for the sub- 
jugation of Musta- 
pha Kemal they 
have empowered 
a Greek command- 
er to open a cam- 
paign. 
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Are We Happy? Well I Guess! 
By Ada Patterson 


experiment in education is being 
made. Mooseheart, which has 
been called the city of childhood, is 
proving that orphans can be reared 
and educated without the brand of an 
institution upon them. The Loyal Or- 
der of Moose has established there a 
home and school and town for the 
children of its deceased members. It 
is sending out healthy, highly individ- 
ualized boys and girls who are 
equipped to earn their own living by 
head or hands. It guarantees that it 
furnishes good future citizens because 
the children have already been trained 
in the functions of citizenship. 
Mooseheart is a children’s republic. 
It is the only town in the world that is 
governed by children. Every child has 
a vote and voice in its affairs. In the 
students rests the administrative power 
of the town wherein live 800 of their 
own number and 200 of their elders. 
At five o’clock on five afternoons a 
week the children meet in the Assem- 
bly hall to discuss matters of munici- 
pal importance. They are divided ac- 
cording to age into two branches. The 
wise seniors are the body of students 
of twelve years and older. The juniors 
are those between five and twelve 


\ N hour out of Chicago a unique 


years. 
It is confession time and penalty 
time. Superintendent Matthew PP. 


Adams presides. The Mooseheart band 
begins and ends the meeting. Two stu- 
dents sit at a table on the superin- 
tendent’s left. They have been elected 
town clerks. The children sit in groups 
in the amphitheater. The group living 
in each cottage or dormitory sit in a 
body. Each group has a clerk. That 
clerk is the spokesman 


quently exercized. After the matter 
has been discussed the nature, the kind 
and amount of the punishment is fixed. 

There is also a _ students’ council 
which is to the assembly what the 
Senate is to the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States. It was the 
students’ council that determined the 
one expulsion from Mooseheart. 

Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, professor 
of government at Harvard, drafted the 
course of study at Mooseheart. “You 





of the group. The clerk 
rises. Each young of- 
fender rises and reports 
the mistakes of his day 
to the clerk, who in 
stronger tones reports 
them to the assemblage. 
The town clerks make a 
note of the offense and 
of its usual penalty. One 
demerit mark for being 
tardy. Two demerits for 
being rude to the ma- 
tron. Three demerits for 
fighting, unless the as- 














sembly determines that 
the fight was a justifi- 
able one, for which the 
motive was self-defense 
or the protection of an- 
other. The offender may 
appeal to the assembly, 
protesting against pun- 
ishment and arguing his 
own case. Each child has 
this right and it is fre- 




















No child is afraid at Mooseheart. A small boy once 
arrived from New Jersey with war-like eyes and a brick 
in the pocket of his too large coat. Shortly the brick 
sank in the waves of the small lake on the grounds. 
Mickey had drowned the brick. A boy has no need of 
an offensive or defensive brick in a town where every- 
body is his friend and in the governing of which he 
himself has a voice and vote. Notice the interest shown 
by these boys in the pre-vocational sheet metal class 
which they themselves have chosen to supplement their 


academic studies 


will have the greatest school in Amer- 
ica,” he predicted. A Mooseheart boy 
cr girl, sometimes irreverently termed 
a “Moosie,” receives a common and 
high school education that takes him 
to the doors of a university, but what 
is more important, furnishes him with 
a double-barreled education, intellec- 
tual and vocational. Every pupil who 
is graduated from Mooseheart goes 
out equipped to earn his living by head 
or hands. 

Many of the failures in life are made 
because the man has not found his 
work. Mooseheart saves a boy from 
the oft painful experience in the outer 
world. He is helped to find his voca- 
tion. This object is attained by pre- 
vocational training. 

A child of school age confers with 
the instructors, expresses his prefer- 
ences and is placed, let us say, at gar- 
dening. He concludes he doesn’t like it. 





He is assigned to the,garage or to the 
machine shop. Or the cement works. 
Or the carpenter shop. Or he is put at 
typesetting. If discontent pursues him 
he may try still another and another. 


There is a Mooseheart manner compounded of self-reliance and self-respect overlaid 
with sufficient modesty. What inculcates it perhaps more than anything else is the 
pre-vocational work in which the child is given a chance to find himself in one of 
six trades. This boy is a printer, as have been any number of men, great and near- 
great, before him, from Benjamin Franklin to the Republican candidate for President 
22 
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Each assignment continues for three 
months, assuring him a fairly thoro 
trial of it. For two years these pre- 
vocational trials continue unless a 
child makes a happy choice at the be- 
ginning. In two years he has had a 
chance to learn one of six trades. He 
finds the one that is his and stands 
smiling at the threshold of four years’ 
tuition in the work of his choice. The 
beginning of happiness is finding one’s 
job. 

Prideful Moose claim that a son of 
one of their deceased brethren, if edu- 
cated at Mooseheart, would know 
what to do if dropped at the corner of 
Broadway and Forty-second Street 
alone. A visit to Mooseheart convinced 
me that this claim is true. Experience 
in governing the town that covers 1000 
fertile acres between the silver stream 
of the Fox River and the brown Lin- 
coln Highway has taught him the art 
of governing himself and others and 
of working. 


Trees with Broken Backs 


Slight diagonal streaks or wrinkles 
across the grain of a piece of timber 
betray not only weakness, but some- 
times also the strains to which the 
tree was subjected while it grew. They 
may even be used to check the official 
record of windstorms. The marks are 
caused by what is known as “com- 
pression failures’—phenomena that 
occur when the fibers bend or buckle 
under too heavy a strain. 

In cutting up logs collected for 
experiment at the forest service la- 
boratory at Madison, Wisconsin, the 
investigators noticed that compression 
failures appeared on the north side 
of several trees from the same neigh- 
borhood in Florida. Knowing the date 
at which the trees were felled, they 
were able to determine by counting the 
annual 
failures were probably caused by a se- 
vere wind from the south about the 
year 1898. They made inquiries in Flor- 
ida, and found that in that year a hur- 
ricane had, in fact, swept over the 
region. The experiments showed that 
the strength of a piece of wood may 
be seriously impaired even by the 
slight compression failures caused by 
rough handling. If a beam is dropped 
across a skid, and a compression fail- 
ure occurs at the point at which it 
strikes, it will give way at that point 
whenever subjected to too severe a 
strain. Compression failures, owing to 
windstorms or to hard usage by lum- 
bermen or manufacturers, thus may 
explain the hitherto unaccountable 
breaks in hickory wheel spokes, and 
in other articles made of equally tough 
woods. 


Why Buy Ice? 

As the weather grows warmer, ice 
tries to slip into the ranks of com- 
modities that march under the banner 
of H. C. L., but if you are handy with 
tools you can build an iceless ice-box 
at a trifling cost, and the cost of oper- 
ating will be nothing. Here is the way 
it is done: 
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A wooden frame, 42 by 16 by 14 inch- 
es big, is covered with screen wire, 
preferably the rustless kind. The door, 
made to fit closely and mounted on 
brass hinges, can be fastened with a 
wooden latch. The bottom is fitted 
solid, but the top should be covered 
with screen wire. Adjustable shelves 
can be made of solid wood or strips, or 
sheets of galvanized metal. Shelves 
made of poultry netting on light 
wooden frames, as shown in the illus- 
tration, are probably the most desira- 
ble. These shelves can rest on side 
braces placed at desired intervals. A 
bread-making pan, 14 by 16 inches, is 
placed on the top and the ice-box rests 
in a 17 by 18 inch pan. 

All the woodwork, the shelves, and 
the pans should receive two coats of 
white paint and one or two coats of 
white enamel. This makes an attrac- 
tive surface and one that can be easily 
kept clean. The screen wire also may 
receive the coats of enamel, which will 
prevent it from rusting. 

A cover of canton flannel, burlap, or 
duck is made to fit the frame. If can- 
ton flannel is used, the smooth side 
should be out. It will require about 
three yards of material. This cover is 
buttoned around the top of the frame 
and drawn down the side on which the 
door is not hinged, using buggy hooks 
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In this iceless box, evaporation of water 
is found to lower the temperature as 
effectively as ice 


and eyes or large-headed tacks and 
eyelets worked in the material. On the 
front side arrange the hooks on the 
top of the door instead of on the frame 
and also fasten the cover down the 
latch side of the door, allowing a wide 
hem of the material to overlap the 
place where the door closes. The door 
can then be opened without unbutton- 
ing the cover. The bottom of the cover 
should extend down into the lower pan. 
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Four double strips, which taper to 
eight or ten inches in width, are 
sewed to the upper part of the cover. 
These strips form wicks that dip over 
into the pan. 

Operation of the refrigerator is as 
simple as its construction. The lower- 
ing of temperature inside the refriger- 
ator depends upon the evaporation of 
water. To change water from a liquid 
to a vapor, or to bring about evapora- 
tion, requires heat. As evaporation 
takes place heat is taken from the in- 
side of the refrigerator, thereby low- 
ering the temperature of the inside 
and contents. 

The upper pan is kept filled with 
water. The water is drawn by capillary 
attraction thru the wicks and sat- 
urates the cover. Capillary action 
starts more readily if the cover is first 
dampened. The greater the rate of 
evaporation the lower the temperature 
which can be secured. Under ideal con- 
ditions the temperature has been known 
to be reduced to 50 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Obviously, weather conditions 
have a lot to do with this refriger- 
ator. A warm, dry day, with a slight 
wind, if possible blowing on the cover, 
produces the best results in maintain- 
ing coolness of contents. 


Sawdust 


The British bought 16,000,000 pounds of 
American honey in 1918. 
ke 
There are 63,000 steam locomotives now 
operated in the United States. 
4% 


Los Angeles is now the largest city in 
the world west of the longitude of Saint 
Louis. 

“+ 

Seventy per cent of Germany iron 
ore in 1914 was in that part of Lorraine 
which has since been annexed by France. 

' Prt 


A National Radium Bank has been estab- 
lished in New York with a capital of $375,- 
000—consisting of three grams of radium 
salts. 

ek 

The first cafeteria ever seen in Paris 
was thrust upon the innocent public last 
month when a new Y. W. C. A. opened in 
that city. 

Ok 

Under a ruling of the Post Office, chil- 
dren cannot be sent by parcels post—not 
even if they are under the weight limit and 
are U. S. males. 

ke 

With 6 per cent. of the world’s popula- 
tion and 7 per cent. of the world’s land 
area, the United States produces: 

20 per cent. of the world’s gold. 

25 per cent. of the world’s wheat. 

40 per: cent. of the world’s iron and steel. 

60 per cent. of the world’s cotton. 

85 per cent. of the world’s automobiles. 


How Much Is Too Much ? 


Governor Smith of New York pro- 
fest himself unable to say whether or 
not beer with 2.75 per cent of alcohol 
was or was not capable of causing in- 
toxication. Dr. Harvey Wiley, former 
chief of the Federal Bureau of Chem- 
istry, says that it all depends on who 
does the drinking. In his statement to 
Governor Smith he said: “You cannot 
standardize a poison as to the quantity 
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required for intoxication. You must 
standardize the individual. There are 
as many different sensibilities to toxic 
substances as there are individuals. 
You cannot say that 2.75 per cent beer 
is not intoxicating until you try it on 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States.” He said that it was 
possible for the system to be poisoned 
by alcohol without any visible mani- 
festation of drunkenness. 

It is evidently Dr. Wiley’s opinion 
that the intent f prohibition is to 
protect the weak head and stomach. 
That a man with a cast iron head can 
drink a dozen steins of 2.75 alcohol 
beer without caressing the lamp-post 
on his way home is possible enough, 
but if he can get beer so can the man 
who is poisoned by a single stein. The 


only safe rule is the rule that is safe: 


for all. 


An Apostle of Preparedness 


The resignation from Lehigh Uni- 
versity of its distinguished president, 
Dr. Henry Sturgis Drinker, recalls his 
services to the nation in mobilizing the 
educated man-power of the nation for 
war-time service. Since the organiza- 
tion of the Military Training Camps 
Association in 1916 he has been chair- 
man of the governing committee and 
as such the active head of the associa- 
tion. He was also secretary of the Ad- 
visory Board of University Presi- 
dents on Summer Military Instruction 
Camps. Ever since the organization of 
the first students’ training camps in 
1913 he has devoted himself largely to 
this work and has been an advocate of 
universal training. It may be pointed 
out that this apostle of efficiency in 
war was also a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the League to En- 
force Peace. 


Colleges or Dreadnaughts ? 


The latest quotation for the last 
word in superdreadnaughts seems to 
point to their costing about $35,000,000 
apiece. Placing this beneath one arm 
of a balance, an attempt to offset this 
was made by placing the total invest- 
ments of some American colleges un- 
der the other arm. When Amherst, 
Bowdoin, Tulane, Smith, Vassar, and 
Wellesley had been added, the beam 
began to fall, but it required the ad- 
dition of Beloit to bring it nearly to 
horizontal. According to statistics in 
the latest report of the Commissioner 
of Education, the total investment of 
these seven colleges was a little over 
$34,000,000. This includes the value of 
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the libraries, scientific apparatus, 
grounds, buildings (including dormi- 
tories), and the entire endowment. 

Two of these colleges have been in 
existence for a century, while the 
youngest has had an existence of near- 
ly fifty years, yet the total value of the 
property and endowment accumulated 
by these seven colleges during this 
period would not quite suffice to build 
a modern battleship. In these colleges 
are to be found 881 members of the 
faculty and 7022 students. When we 
think of the time, the thought, and 
the sacrifice which has gone into the 
slow accumulation of the property of 
these institutions with their capacity 
for usefulness, it seems remarkable 
that we should put an equal amount 
into one battleship to be scrapped in a 
few years as obsolete. In our ex- 
penditures we may have been more 
lavish than any other nation, but as- 
suredly our institutions of learning 
have been obliged to count their pen- 
nies. 


Let’s Eat Musk-Oxen 


By Aubrey Fullerton 


On three islands at the top of Hud- 
son Bay the most out-of-the-ordinary 
experiment in animal husbandry in all 
America is to be made, by order of the 
Canadian Government. Southampton, 
Mansfield, and Coats Islands, which lie 
between the Bay and the Arctic 
waters, have been set aside as grazing 
grounds for musk-oxen, whose domesti- 
cation in this way is believed to be 
both possible and practicable. If the 
experiment proves a success, the far 
North will become a factor in supply- 
ing America with meat and wool. 

The idea grew out of a similar 
project that Canada tried out several 
years ago with buffalo. At Wain- 
wright, Alberta, the Dominion Govern- 
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ment’s national parks branch estab- 
lished a bison preserve and stocked it 
with several hundred head purchased 
from the Michael Pablo herds in Mon- 
tana. That was in 1907. The buffalo 
population of the Wainwright park has 
since grown to over 4000—the largest 
herd in existence. 

Now ‘why not do with musk-oxen 
what has already been done with the 
buffalo? That, in effect, was the ques- 
tion proposed by Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son when, in the course of his Arctic 
exploration, he came upon big and 
little herds of these curious animals 
nearly everywhere he went. On his re- 
turn to civilization he put the question 
up to the Government, backing it with 
evidence to the effect that if the musk- 
oxen were protected and domesticated, 
they would in a short time be numer- 
ous enough to furnish both Canada and 
the United States with a good part of 
their fresh meat. A commission was 
appointed to look into the matter, and 
the reservation of the three Hudson 
Bay islands, on which Stefansson’s big 
pasturing-out scheme is to be given a 
trial, is the first result. 

Beef as good as any on the market 
is promised from this novel experi- 
ment in the sub-Arctic. The flesh of 
the musk-ox, when in prime condition, 
is sweet, tender, and highly nourish- 
ing, but at certain times of the year it 
carries a strong flavor of musk, which 
has given the animal its name. To the 
Eskimos, who eat musk-ox beef as a 
part of their steady diet, this flavor is 
not at all objectionable, and the in- 
ference is that the rest of us might 
grow to like it, too, in time. 

Not only for his meat’s sake, but for 
his wool, this far North denizen, we 
are told, is worth getting acquainted 
with. He carries about fifteen pounds 
of wool as good as any sheep’s, which 
forms a thick cold-proof vest under a 
shaggy hair topcoat. In fact, the musk- 
ox is pretty nearly as much sheep as 
cattle. 

Southampton and the other islands 
chosen for the musk-oxen experiment 
are natural grazing grounds, covered 
with great stretches of vegetation, 
such as the musk-oxen revel in, and 
the climatic conditions, too, are en- 
tirely suitable. When the island pre- 
serves are outgrown, there are a mil- 
lion square miles of grass-strewn 
prairie in what is commonly known as 
the Barren Lands, between Hudson 
Bay and the Mackenzie River, where 
musk-oxen and caribou can together 
find room and feed enough to make 
meat for all America. 




















Domestication and protection of the bison has resulted in the development of a four thousand head herd on the Canadian 


Government’s preserve at Wainwright, Alberta. It is now proposed to turn similar attention to the musk-oxen 
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We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including valves, 
pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, 
cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all pur- 
poses and are distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 
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Harding Keeps His Eye on the Ball 


he was not one of the most enthusias- 
tic champions of suffrage. His record, 
then, does not offset the burdens placed 
upon it by the fact that the Republi- 
can Convention did not appease by any 
means all of the demands of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, which 
organization automatically takes over 
the province of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association as rapid- 
ly as individual states grant woman 
suffrage. Thus, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 
chairman of the National League, 
says, “We do feel that the Republican 
party has committed a serious over- 
sight, and one that we regret, in turn- 
ing down one plank which makes the 
strongest and most general appeal to 
the women of the country—that relat- 
ing to infancy and maternity care.” 
And coming at the situation from an- 
other angle, the National Woman’s 
party, which picketed the Chicago 
convention, assumes that the Republi- 
can party prefers to wag through the 
coming campaign without the suffrage 
amendment. Miss Paul, a leader of the 
Woman’s party, said the other day: 

The Republicans think they are better 
off if women nationally cannot vote. But 
there are 17,000,000 women who can vote 
anyway, and whereas the 10,000,000 or so 
who haven’t the vote are in the South or 
in “solid states,” the 17,000,000 are in 
more or less doubtful states—such states 
as California, Colorado, Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, New York, Wisconsin, Illinois, Ten- 
nessee, Idaho, Arizona, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Utah, Montana, and so on. In such 
states even 500 or 1000 votes may tell the 
whole story. We need one more state to 
get the amendment ratified; Vermont is 
the logical one. There the legislature is 
set, the question is up to the Governor, 
and his party. Our proposition is simple: 
If the Republicans won’t get that state for 
us, we'll throw our influence against them 
in the campaign. 

Turning now to one more group— 
the farmers. Their organizations did 
not get what they asked for at Chi- 
cago. “The majority of the farm lead- 
ers have expressed disappointment 
both as to the platform and the candi- 
date,” Charles S. Lyman, secretary of 
the National Board of Farm Organi- 
zations, told the writer. “Farmers gen- 
erally, I think, wanted a candidate of 
progressive tendencies. The Republi- 
cans did not accept our planks; prob- 
ably the Democrats will. A great deal 
depends on what the Democrats do, 
and whom they nominate.” In any 
Presidential year the farmers, with 
their huge numbers, could, if massed 
together in a one-way group, defeat 
either party. They are divided now, 
yet they are organized better than in 
many years. It may be seen then, why 
Mr. Harding must have a keen eye to 
this economic group. 

There are other economic groups. 
_ The “dry” organization lays down the 

law to candidates: Vote right, or our 
group will get you! The wets likewise. 
Senator Harding is “dry.” At least drier 
than Governor Cox, of Ohio. Which is 
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important because Ohio is prone to be 
damp. Suffrage in Ohio was thwarted 
for a time by the coupling of the two 
issues, and Governor Cox not only may 
be the Democratic nominee but if the 
nominee, he could be elected, you hear, 
if he could get the South, which the 
Democratic Party always does, the 
West, and Ohio, the fourth most valu- 
able state in terms of electoral votes. 
It is thought to be a good guess, how- 
ever, that the Democrats in their plat- 
form will not advocate repeal of the 
Prohibition Act; at the most, probably, 
they will merely by inference imply a 
little of the sodden dew. 

In relation to the League the Senator 
calls himself a reservationist, but many 
call him all-but-a-bitter-ender. Many 
conclude that were he other than an 
all-but-bitter-ender Messrs. Lodge, Pen- 
rose & Company would not have sub- 
scribed to him. In the last speech in the 
Senate on the League, in the last 
paragraphs of that speech, in phrases 
made at the moment—such easy phrases 
as give the Senator the repute of being 
one of the best speakers in the Senate 
—he said: 

We have traded away America’s free- 
dom of action in order to establish a super- 
government of the world, and the League 
was never intended to be any less. I speak 
for one who is old-fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that the Government of the United 
States is gdod enough for me. In speaking 
my reverence for the Government of the 
United States of America, Senators, I want 
the preservation of those codrdinate 
branches of government which were con- 
ceived and instituted by the fathers; and 
if there is nothing else significant in the 
action of. this day, you can tell to the peo- 
ple of the United States of America and 
to the world that the Senate of the United 
States has once more reasserted its author- 
ity, and representative government abides. 

Again, the Senator is a party man. 
Clearly, then, if the Democratic Party 
takes up the torch and leads on for the 
League, as the President advocates that 
it shall do, the Republican nominee will 
reap the reward, or the penalty, for 
being an all-but-bitter-ender. 

As a party man—one, incidentally, 
with the cleanest of personal lives and 
with no skeletons in his closet any- 
where—it is to be doubted if Senator 
Harding will, on one hand, entirely 
grant that to the victors belong the 
spoils, but, on the other hand, it is to 
be doubted that he will go to the other 
extreme. The best to be hoped for would 
be that of two men about equally quali- 
fied for political office, Mr. Harding 
would incline to choose the lesser of two 
evils. But as soon as that is written 
again one entertains the specter of the 
Old Guardians, in the background. Also 
it is probable that tho the predisposi- 
tion of the Republican Party may be 
accepted as looking to reorganization 
of the governmental departments, how 
far President Harding and a Republican 
Congress would go in the matter is 
of course debatable. On the other hand 
certainly no progress has been made 


in the direction of reorganizing the 
departments during the Democratic 
regime—the war vastly extended and 
complicated the situation, which was 
bad enough, and the President, it may 
be ventured, has not taken advantage 
of the Overman Act to effect reorgani- 
zation and the Democrats have not 
manifested either so much interest or 
ability in grappling with the problem 
as have the Republicans. 

This question, incidentally, is vastly 
important. Just as bad tools work their 
evils even in skilled hands, so does an 
inefficient and worn-out organization. 
The means by which our Government 
handles its problems are the depart- 
ments. Those departments at present, 
after a century of “just growing,” 
without any trueing-up such as every 
efficient corporation performs continu- 
ously, are, from the point of view of 
experienced organizers, a monstrosity. 
The wonder is they function as well 
as they do; and there can be no wonder 
that the spectacle they present, and the 
waste and blunders they imply, result 
in dissatisfaction, resentment, unrest, 
at a time—the first time in our national 
history—when almost every one of us 
has to submit to direct taxation. An 
organization after the pattern of a 
modern corporation would proceed at 
once to the perfection of its instrumen- 
talities before blunting the edge of all 
governmental effort by the use of anti- 
quated tools. Senator Harding has had 
all that a town of 30,000 offers a 
citizen in the way of experience in 
grappling with organization problems. 
He has had no big executive experience 
such as Governor Lowden has had, such 
as Mr. Hoover has had, or Mr. McAdoo 
has had. Whether he would effectively 
grapple with the problem is debatable, 
since the reorganization of the biggest 
business in the world is far and away 
the biggest and most harassing organi- 
zation task ever presented to any one 
man. And whether he could, with the 
Old Guardians disposed to relax in vic- 
torious easy-chairs, is problematical. 

Altogether, then, it seems, the Re- 
publican nominee without question 
owes his progression very largely to 
the charm of an enviable personality. 
He has not the aggressiveness or the 
fire of Senator Foraker, of Ohio, when 
that individual was in his abler, admir- 
able days. He has not the shrewd 
subtlety and resourcefulness that made 
Mark Hanna, of Ohio, notable. He has 
fine personal poise, however—were he 
President we should have a true patri- 
cian in the White House. He would 
pick the premises for the future 
largely from the past, albeit he is 
a newspaperman. He would be Re- 
publican all thru—probably old shib- 
boleths like protection would loom 
up again, along with some renewed con- 
sideration of military preparedness for 
our youth but no great emphasis on 
industrial preparedness, the major 
difficulty in national preparedness. He 
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would, he said “rather make Mexico 
safe and set it aglow with the light .of 
new-world righteousness than menace 
the health of the republic in old-world 
contagion.” He would have done with 
“the imperialism of Wilson.” He would 
have done with government ownership 
of railroads “or any compromize with 
insistent socialism which proposes to 
fix our goal within the limits of medio- 
crity.” 

In his speech of acceptance, or in his 
First Inaugural, he might even reiter- 
ate: 

I think our country has a bad case of 
auto-intoxication. Our auto-intoxication is 
due in the main to the high living and the 
excesses and abnormal indulgences incident 
to the war. I do not know that I can pre- 
scribe the cure, but I know a way to re- 
move the cause, Stop the excesses, omit the 
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indigestible things, get the healthful exer- 
cize of honest toil, give nature a change 
with pure air and physical activity, and 
take a stimulant to aid elimination. Break 
the shackles of wartime legislation for both 
business and citizens. Cut out the extrava- 
gance of government and of individuals. 
Get back to the Constitution and stand on 
it irsmovably. Those who complain at the 
inefficiency of party government are really 
criticizing the substitute they propose, be- 
cause every weakness of the present day is 
chargeable to the impaired party system. 
For such failure to meet the people’s ex- 
pectations as our party must answer to 
today, I answer an insufficient party spon- 
sorship. To alter our political system now, 
after the marvel of American achievement, 
would be the abandonment of that which 
made us what we are, and endangers the 
republic more than the threat of destruc- 
tion by force. 


Washington, D. C. 


The Real Head of the Ticket 
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public utterances. Just how adequate 
his brevity can be, just how eloquent 
and stimulating it can be, appears 
from the perusal of the compilation of 
his speeches and addresses—about 
forty of them and all short, of course 
—that appeared a few months ago un- 
der the title of “Have Faith in Massa- 
chusetts.” More than 60,000 copies of 
that little volume have gone into cir- 
culation into every part of the Union 
and there is no measuring its influence 
in bringing about the state. of public 
opinion that resulted in the stampede 
when Governor Coolidge’s name was 
presented at the Chicago convention. 

That book mirrors the man. It shows 
how straight he thinks, how directly 
he goes to the heart of the subject un- 
der discussion without frills or flights 
of oratory. He wastes no word and 
every word is in the right place. Nor 
do his speeches give the impression of 
careful condensation or of being pol- 
ished for scholarly effect. They are the 
utterances of a clear-thinking man, 
with a fine cultural background, who 
has sane ideas of public service and 
civic responsibilities and who has a 
rare gift of the pithy expression of 
the sound principles that underlie such 
service and such responsibilities. “We 
need more of the office desk and less 
of the show window in politics,” he 
says. “Let men in public life substi- 
tute the midnight oil for the lime- 
light.” Very revealing epigrams, those, 
as regards the ideals and the career 
of Calvin Coolidge! 

Governor Coolidge may not seem 
an effective and inspiring campaign 
speaker in those parts of the country 
where political candidates cling to the 
old style of waving the flag and mak- 
ing the eagle scream above the plat- 
form. He is not a big man with a big 
voice—as is Senator Harding, for ex- 
ample. He speaks simply, directly and 
with obvious sincerity, as a business 
man with something to say, not as a 
politician with much to conceal. Those 
on the outskirts of the crowd, where 
his voice may not carry, will find that 
the speech reads convincingly and im- 
pressively enough in the paper the 


next morning—especially if they share 
his prejudice against loose thinking 
and loose phrasing. 

Governor Coolidge is literally a poor 
man. He was on the way to a big and 
lucrative law practice, but his duties 
at the Massachusetts state house—as 
he sees such duties—have given him 
little time for anything else in the past 
decade. The idea that public office 
might mean “something on the side” 
could not possibly have a place in his 
way of thinking. He has never owned 
an automobile and he lives in half of 
a double house for which he pays a 
monthly rent of $32. His Boston home 
is a $2 a day hotel room. In some gov- 
ernors that sort of thing might well 
be suspected of being a pose, but 
everybody in Massachusetts knows 
that the democracy of Calvin Coolidge 
is the real thing. And no one who 
comes close to him makes the mistake 
of thinking that the simplicity of the 
man indicates littleness of nature or 
that his reserve of manner indicates 
coldness of nature. 

Vice presidential candidates have 
been nominated before now because 
they possessed a “roll,” or because they 
hailed from doubtful states or because 
they would balance the ticket geo- 
graphically. Governor Coolidge is a 
poor man; Massachusetts is not doubt- 
ful this year, and geographical con- 
siderations would have dictated a vice 
presidential candidate from west of 
Ohio rather than from New England. 
There is something refreshingly whole- 
some, something of inspiring promise 
in our political life, when the national 
convention of a great political party 
thus disregards the so-called political 
strategy of the campaign and selects a 
man because his name, to people from 
coast to coast, has become the synonym 
of law and order—because the Ameri- 
can people are convinced that he is 
the embodiment of honesty and quiet 
efficiency in public office. The times are 
far from degenerate when a_ good 
name is thus politically counted as bet- 
ter than great riches or residence in 
a pivotal state. 

Boston 
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Land of the Pilgrims’ Pride 


(Continued from page 3) 


had met in San Antonio. But Boston 
seemed to be made up largely of Irish 
and Greeks. A great many of the 
names on shop windows I could not 
pronounce. Where were the high 
brows? The Boston Transcript was 
lost in a jungle of dailies of yellow 
proclivities. 

After presenting my letters of in- 
troduction, however, I met quite a 
number of persons who were precisely 
like the Bostonese I had met in San 
Antonio years before. They formed 
their sentences with great care, chose 
their words with painful precision, 
and looked at me over their glasses, 
cvidently suspecting that my long resi- 
dence in a land so distant from Bos- 
ton might have developed a trace of 
cannibalism. 

It is a strange thing about certain 
sections of the United States that they 
can see the faults of other sections 
with such clarity and remain blind to 
the same faults in their own communi- 
ties. Boston is that way. Indiana is 
that way. Washington, D. C., is that 
way. They are so completely pleased 
with themselves that they insult you 
by being kind and condescending. I 
watched with amused interest while my 
Boston acquaintances struggled to 
think of something nice to say about 
Texas. They earnestly desired to be 
kind and to make me feel at home. The 
very excessive earnestness of their de- 
sire was insulting—or rather it would 
have been if I were the sort of person 
to wear my state pride on my coat 
sleeve. 

I am very proud of Texas, but Texas 
is too big for one to have a petty state 
pride about it such as I observe in 
citizens from Ohio, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts and a few other common- 
wealths. Texans recognize that they do 
not lead in anything particularly and 
they are not crouched for the oppor- 
tunity to spring at you with some fool- 
ish state claim. But Texans are amused 
at the provincialism of other parts of 
the country which have so little ex- 
cuse for it. Some of my Boston ac- 
quaintances seemed to think that Texas 
is all inland cattle ranches—yet Texas 
has a port which does not greatly suf- 
fer when compared to Boston. Queer 
that they had not even looked at their 
maps recently. While Texas cities are 
not so large as Boston they have the 
advantage of having been construct- 
ed in more recent years and many of 
their facilities are more modern. The 
only difficulty Boston presented to me 
as a stranger from a pioneer state was 
to learn the intricacies of its out-of- 
date arrangements along certain lines. 
Bustling Dallas makes Boston look 
like a prayer meeting. And then, too, 
I was impressed by the paradoxical 
truth that Boston is farther from 
Texas than Texas is from Boston. 
There is not a club in the Lone Star 
State in which a man could safely make 
misstatements about Boston or New 
York City or St. Louis. If as many as 
ten persons were present there would 


certainly be among them men who 
were familiar with all three cities. 
But in Boston one could tell about 
chasing wild Indians thru the sixteen 
story office buildings of Dallas and 
probably be asked to continue with 
more experiences. 

It interests me to learn that Boston 
does not know that Texas has news- 
papers which compare favorably to 
those of Massachusetts. I wonder why 
it is that the view from Texas east is 
clear while the view in the other di- 
rection is so clouded. There is no par- 
ticular reason why Texans should 
know anything about Massachusetts 
newspapers, but they do. Why then, 
can a city like Boston remain so ig- 
norant of what goes on in Texas? 

But there are a number of charac- 
teristics of Boston which I had expect- 
ed to dislike that please me very much. 
For instance I had always _ been 
amused by stories of Boston’s interest 
in ancestors. That had seemed to me 
an expression of decadence—as un- 
American. But on closer acquaintance 
I observe that the ancestor worship- 
pers pay tribute to the spirit as well 
as the mere list of names. American- 
ism means something very definite and 
very fine in Massachusetts and I am 
inclined to think it does in the re- 
mainder of the New England states. I 
was especially impressed by the spirit 
of New England women (whom I met 
thru clubs and other organizations) 
toward their new duties of citizen- 
ship. There is a stern Spartan quality 
about New England women citizens 
that I have not always found among 
women voters elsewhere. I am led to 
believe that their votes will be cast 
with the same spirit which has made 
New England a fountain of American- 
ism thru all the years of our history. 

Boston bankers and big business 
men impressed me as being the sort 
who have not changed one tiny iota 
from the time-honored belief that trade 
and industry rest upon honor—per- 
sonal honor. They believe that men 
prosper because they make honest 
goods and that they can borrow money 
because they are honest men. That re- 
minded me of the spirit of the cattle 
country, Western Texas especially. Out 
there the cattle men’s credit bears 
only a theoretical relation to their as- 
sets. The old time cattle man has al- 
ways had good credit. It is limited 
only by the condition of the market 
and range and by his managerial abil- 
ity. Honor he has always had, so that 
assets counted for the minimum. 

The word Yankee has a new mean- 
ing to me since I have met Bos- 
ton. That which is best in the old New 
England spirit is still the best there 
is in America. Every state has some- 
thing to learn from the Bostonese 
highbrows, even if they are queer 
folk. I wish all of Texas could know 
them intimately. And for their own 
sakes I wish they could meet the 
United States. 

Boston 
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Your Red Cross 


(Continued from page 9) 


disrupted by reason of the enforced 
hiatus in the work-a-day life during 
the period of military serviee. 

I assume that the obligation of the 
American Red Cross to our soldiers, 
sailors and marines is thoroly im- 
pressed on the minds of all the people. 
It need only be said that this obligation 
will not be fulfilled until the last of 
them has been discharged from the 
hospitals—not, indeed, until the di- 
minishing tasks of relief and aid of all 
kinds pertaining to the country’s de- 
fenders in the World War have been 
completed. The work in question is 
greater than those not closely in touch 
with it may realize; and as it lessens in 
certain phases it calls for more in- 
tensified effort with respect to others. 
The Red Cross has been regularly com- 
missioned to aid the Government in 
the care of men in ‘hospitals by pro- 
viding the recreation and home con- 
tacts that form such an important 
part in the restoration of bodies and 
minds; it is codperating with the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Training in 
the retraining of men whose disabili- 
ties prevent resumption of their for- 
mer means of earning a living; along 
an entirely different line it serves as a 
sort of liaison agency between the 
service men and their families and 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 

Add to this abstract of after-war ac- 
tivities the general statement that the 
Red Cross aims not only to meet these 
fixed obligations but to exert its in- 
fluence and its strength of organiza- 
tion to the end that opportunities for 
ex-service men shall be broadened, and 
you have as comprehensive a declara- 
tion of effort and purpose as it is pos- 
sible to encompass briefly. It will be a 
permanent objective of the American 
Red Cross to serve, in its accepted ca- 
pacity, the armed forces maintained 


‘by the United States in time of peace. 


Aside from its obligations to sol- 
diers, sailors and marines, now and in 
the future, the forward-looking pro- 
gram of the Red Cross, broadly speak- 
ing, falls under two heads: 

1. Relief of distress in general and 
preparedness to meet the emergencies 
of sudden disaster. 

2. Development of health and com- 
munity work, with emphasis on: the 
prevention of disease and improve- 
ment of general living conditions. 

In the matter of relieving distress 
the world is confronted today by the 
most serious problems in its whole his- 
tory. The health of the peoples of the 
entire earth and the safety of civiliza- 
tion are menaced by the disease, the 
destitution and the indescribable mis- 
ery afflicting vast populations in the 
European area stretching from the 
Baltic to the Black and Adriatic Seas. 
Reaction from the war tension in 
Eastern and Central Europe has devel- 
oped a situation incomparably worse 
than anything pictured as the direct 
result of hostilities. We are daily be- 
coming more impressed with the neces- 
sity for prompt relief of conditions in 
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Your Hotel in New York 


HEN you come to New York, make the Hotel Astor your home. It 
is more than a mere stopping place. It is New York epitomized. 
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Grand View 
Hotel 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 
OPEN JUNE TO OCTOBER 


One of the largest and best conducted 
hotels in the Adirondack region; hotel 
grounds extend over 400 acres; overlooking 
two beautiful lakes; with a range of moun- 
tain peaks in every direction; refined home 
comforts and surroundings; elevator; rooms 
with bath. 


Cuisine of Superlative Goodness 
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Young and Old 
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LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 
Under New Management 
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order to save humanity from unspeak- 
able catastrophe. 

Put all altruistic aspects of the sit- 
uation out of consideration, if you will, 
there remains the fact that the safety 
of our own country is imperilled, and 
in fighting distress abroad we are de- 
fending the homes of the American 
people against dangers terrible to con- 
template. 

This problem is, of course, too stu- 
pendous for solution by volunteer 
agencies. The American Red Cross 
duty in the premises is to give such 
aid as lies within its power to a task 
that requires the utilization of ma- 
chinery and resources that govern- 
ments only can command. We have 
sent our doctors and our nurses to the 
plague spots in Europe where needs 
have been most pressing and are send- 
ing medical and other supplies to meet 
in some measure the pitiable local and 
national lack of such requisites. Ameri- 
can Red Cross units are scattered all 
over the infected and afflicted regions, 
battling to stay the westward sweep 
of typhus and other scourges; here 
and there victories have been won; in 
graves in many isolated places rest the 
bodies of American workers who have 
fallen victims to the disease they have 
fought—martyrs in humanity’s cause. 
But all the time, despite the progress 
in control of disease in certain dis- 
tricts, the general situation grows more 
menacing. 

The American Red Cross units en- 
gaged in relief work in the foreign 
fields are numerically small and their 
efforts are designed to help the dis- 
tracted peoples to help themselves. It 
is the intention to turn matters over 
to local agencies as fast as they can 
be developed and become able to func- 
tion. 

Recently there came from Lieut. Col. 
Robert E. Olds, American Red Cross 
Commissioner for Europe, a cablegram 
reporting shocking conditions due to 
lack of clothing for men, women and 
children, based on personal investiga- 
tion by Red Cross representatives in 
Central and Eastern European coun- 
tries. In one place babies are being 
sent from maternity hospitals wrapped 
in newspapers; in whole districts the 
adult population is in rags, the chil- 
dren practically naked. Colonel Olds 
concluded his cablegram with an ap- 
peal for some action by Red Cross 
workers in America to help relieve 
these terrible conditions. 

In response to this appeal I have 
addressed letters to Division Managers 
of the Red Cross thruout the United 
States, urging resumption of produc- 
tion activities by Chapters, which 
ceased when the military demands no 
longer existed, so as to meet in some 
measure the needs for garments for 
the destitute. In one restricted distriet 
there is a call for 200,000 layettes for 
babies; there is urgent use for all the 
garments we can supply for many 
months to come. Fortunately the or- 
ganization developed by the Red Cross 
during the war is intact and ready to 
cope with the situation—ready to ren- 
der the duty which confronts a people 
who have escaped the horrors of the 
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conflict in which mankind in general 
was involved. 

The disease epidemic in certain parts 
of the world today refiects an abnor- 
mal situation, brought about by un- 
paralleled causes. But in contemplating 
this situation we are reminded that 
disease, even in normal times, is man- 
kind’s greatest menace. It was a handi- 
cap in the waging of civilization’s 
struggle for existence, but it served to 
arouse a realization of the fact that a 
very large percentage of it is prevent- 
able. We have spent billions of treas- 
ure, sacrificed millions of lives and 
given the world’s best blood to make 
liberty safe and peace a permanency. 
In the light of the knowledge forced 
upon us, shall we stop there, or shall 
we follow matters to their logical con- 
clusion and help to make the world 
safe against preventable disease—put 
civilization on a plane of health that 
is consistent with the meaning of the 
term? 

Here, indeed, is the paramount task 
in the work of reconstruction, for re- 
construction, as already indicated, 
means more than mere reéstablish- 
ment of the status quo. The re- 
sponse of the American people to the 
last Red Cross Roll Call, just after the 
peace-time program of the organiza- 
tion had been announced, indicated be- 
yond question that Red Cross wartime 
experience and power of organization 
should be continued in the people’s 
service. To what better advantage 
could this service be directed than to 
the work of combatting preventable 
disease and raising the standards of 
health? 

The Surgeon General of the United 
States Army has made the startling 
revelation that the examination records 
of over two and a half million of draft- 
ed men showed that out of every one 
thousand examined there were 468 
physically defective and that about 30 
per cent of the men were so unfit that 
they could not enter military service at 
all. Additional facts brought to light 
show that at least 50 per cent of the 
defects found could have been prevent- 
ed or corrected had they been attend- 
ed to in childhood and had each indi- 
vidual been trained in proper habits 
of personal hygiene. 

It is impossible within the limits of 
this article to speak in more than gen- 
eral terms of the health work which 
will engross Red Cross attention when 
the “cleaning up” of post-war obliga- 
tions is accomplished and which al- 
ready has made notable progress along 
educational and other lines. Results are 
beginning to show in connection with 
extension of the nursing program, 
child clinics, training in the care of 
children and the establishment of com- 
munity health centers. In carrying on 
this work the Red Cross neither intends 


nor desires to usurp the functions of 


other organizations. Its purpose is to 
work itself in fields not already occu- 
pied and in addition to do whatever 
it may to bring about more united and 
effective effort by those agencies for 
health promotion already in existence. 
In connection with the general health 


program it will continue campaigns: 
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for the spread of First Aid training 
and the prevention of accidents that 
exact inexcusable tolls of life and de- 
preciate the industrial effectiveness 
of the nation. It will also continue 
even more intensively than at present 
to carry education in Home Care of 
the Sick into the homes of the country. 
Already Red Cross courses in Home 
Care of the Sick have been taken by 
hundreds of thousands of American 
women. No better contribution to the 
self-reliance of our people could be 
made. 

For twenty years there have been 
growing up in this country many pri- 
vate movements for the prevention of 
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this or that preventable disease. But 
in the building up of all these move- 
ments ineffectiveness and confusion 
have inevitably resulted. For the last 
ten years leaders in this field have 
been dreaming of the possibility of 


coérdinating them, of getting all this}. 


energy so united that there would be a 
massed movement that would produce 
results. They were unable to find the 
necessary codrdinating agency. But 
now that the war is ended there ap- 
pears, by reason of the war, an or- 
ganization that has the power to do 
this thing. That organization is the 
Red Cross. 
Washington, D, C. 


Are We Backsliding? 


(Continued from page 8) 


future, and the declaration made in 
the name of the Liberal Party at 
Leamington, that coalitions of any kind 
are inconsistent with the principles of 
Liberalism, would, if acted upon, ap- 
pear likely to condemn the party to 
something like political extinction. 

The two party system of politics in 
Great Britain is now, in all proba- 
bility, closed. In the future we are 
never likely to have more than four 
or five distinct political groups rep- 
resented in the House of Commons; 
and it seems extremely improbable 
that any one of those groups will for 
a long time to come be sufficiently 
strong to carry on the government of 
the country by its own strength. Prob- 
ably the Leamington resolution may 
be regarded more as a symptom of 
political unrest than as a considered 
policy, binding the future of the Lib- 
eral Party. 

If we turn from politics to trade we 
find the same impatience to get back 
‘to pre-war conditions. The war was 
only a few weeks old when individual 
enterprise in armaments was super- 
seded by a great codperative effort on 
the part of the state. At a little later 
date Mr. Lloyd George threw into the 
task of coérdinating and -organizing 
the national production of munitions 
all his dynamic energy. For the first 
time in our history the Government 
made it its business to really take stock 
of the people’s needs for clothes, and 
boots, and food and houses. It is true 
that the people in whom they were 
most interested were the soldiers and 
the munition workers, but they made 
up a very substantial portion of the 
population and the needs of the others 
were not overlooked. The effort was not 
unsuccessful. 

Until the Ministry of Food was cre- 
ated in Great Britain in 1917 food 
prices were rising more rapidly in this 
country than in any country of the 
world except Norway. After 1917 the 
process was reversed, and since then 
we have been in the tail of the proces- 
sion of rising prices, and not in the 
front. But as the war disappears the 
public impatience at any form of gov- 
ernment interference or control of the 
operations of trade or commerce, even 
with regard to the most essential food- 
stuffs, becomes more marked with every 


month that goes by. A section of our 
people want to forget the war, and to 
get rid of everything that could re- 
mind them of it. 

I have come to the conclusion that 
after all there are some good points 
to be put to the credit of war. For 
one thing it makes people less callous 
than they are at ordinary times about 
the destruction of human life. Last 
spring the total death rate from in- 
fluenza in this country was greater 
than the death rate from war casual- 
ties at any period during the fighting, 
but nobody bothered about it because 
deaths and casualties in times of peace 
seem natural; in war they seemed al- 
together unnatural. When the Ger- 
mans sent the Zeppelins and aero- 
planes to raid London the result was 
to reduce the death rate from casual- 
ties on the London streets by some- 
thing like twenty a week. In the pip- 
ing times of peace there are five hun- 
dred casualties every week from ac- 
cidents in the London streets, but no- 
body worries. When the Zeppelins 
came and we disappeared from the 
darkened streets at an early hour the 
saving of human life and limb was ap- 
preciable; but a much smaller number 
of deaths from bomb fire was sufficient 
to create the most profound impres- 
sion, altho I am assured that it is just 


as painful to be run over by a bus as 


to be hit by a German bomb. 

In times of war it seems easy to put 
class feeling, racial prejudice, national 
antipathies all on one side, and to all 
be friends. In times of peace it seems 
to be the most difficult thing in the 
world to maintain the harmony se- 
cured in times of war. 

My mind goes back to the last years 
of the war when President Wilson’s 
scheme of a League of Nations had 
seized on the imagination of great 
masses of our people, and was gradu- 
ally securing the unanimous accept- 
ance of all political parties. It was a 
commonplace at that time to say that 
whatever happened after this war we 
could never rest until we had made the 
world safe from any recurrence of the 
troubles thru which we were then 
passing. That ideal still seems a long 
way from realization. Here at home I 
often heard the view expressed that it 
would be a great thing if, when the 
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Tonic Air 


Of the Great Lakes makes this kind 
of breeze-blown travel on palatial D. 
& C. liners a vacation in itself. 


Six trips weekly Detroit to Mack- 
inac, the famed pleasure playground 
of the lakes. 


Daily Detroit to Cleveland and 
Buffalo. Rail tickets accepted be- 
tween Detroit and Buffalo. 


Detroit & Cleveland 
Navigation Co. 
A. A. Schantz, Pres. and 
Gen. Mgr. 


J. T.. McMillan, Vice-Pres. 
L. G. Lewis, Gen. Pass. Agt. 












THE NORTHFIELD 
EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
Open all the year 


In the beautiful Connecticut River Valley between the Green and 

ite M i Berkshires. Ah like hotel with ciry 
apporntments. Alloutdoor sports. Saddle horses. Concrete garage 
and livery. Reasonable rates by day orseason. Write fur t/lus- 
trated booklet, Ambert G. Moody, Mgr. 


Tickets, Tours, Cruises 


EUROPE and WEST INDIES 
Carsful Personal Service given to each individual 
American Travel Club, Box 8 426, Wilmington, Del, 


ASummer Home! 


All birds raise two, and usu- 











Dodson Houses 


win the birds. Built by a bird- 
lover who has spent alifetime 
studying their habits and 
tifa! Bird Ledge, his howe ‘on 
ul Bi % on 
the Kankakee River. 
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Quality . 
REDUCE TIRE cost 654 
Cledf >, 0000 Mile Guarantee 
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AKRON RUBBER CO. 
Robey and Roosevelt 
Dept. 416, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE BROOKLYN 
SAVINGS BANK 


INCORPORATED 1827 
Pierrepont and Clinton Streets 
ENTRANCES 
Pierrepont Street and 300 Fulton Street 


per cent. 
per annum 


PO 


Interest at 
the rate of 


will be credited to depositors July 1, 1920 (payable on 





and after July 20th) on all sums entitled thereto. 
Deposits made on or before July 10th, will draw interest 
from July Ist. 





CROWELL HADDEN, President 
LAURUS E. SUTTON, Comptroller 
ARTHUR C. HARE, Cashier 
CHAS. C. PUTNAM, Asst. Comptroller 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 84 
A quarterly dividend of three per cent (three 
lollars per share) on the capital stock of th’'s 
Company has been declared, payable on July 
15, 1920, to stockholders of record at the clos: 
of business June 19, 1920. 


JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 











A Quarterly Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
on the PREFERRED Stock of this Company will 
be paid July 15, 1920. 

A Dividend of 29% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON Stock of this Company for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1920, will be paid July 31, 1920. 

Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders of 


record as of June 30, 1920. 
H,. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 

New York, June 16, 1920. 

PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO, 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO, 18. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 per 
share upon the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company, will be paid on July 15, 1920, to share- 
holders of record at close of business June 30, 





1920. The transfer books will not be closed and 
checks will be mailed from the office of the com- 
pany in time to reach stockholders on the date 
they are payable. 
A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Thirty Year Four Per Cent. Collateral 
Trust Bonds, Due July 1, 1929 
Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
4erms on July 1920, at the office of the 
Treasurer of the Company in New York, will 
be paid at the Bankers’ Trust Company, 16 


Wall Street, 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


Higher Interest Rates 


Owing toa general advance in interest 
rates, we shall for a short time at least, 
be able to get ren Per Cent for our 


customers on First Mortgage ns. 
We suggest that you take advan of 
= and arra: to take — fp these 














oans at rate. oans are 
offering. Write for oan List No.7106 


Perkings&Co., Li» ,K sas 
PURE MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUr 


Producer to Consumer. Sample, Prices and Reference 


on request. 
VERD MONT FARMS, Waitsfield, Vt. 


WANTED 


Men capable of earning $5,000 to $10,000 a 
year and who want to get into a business of 
their own. To such men an opportunity is 
presented in the sales of the latest guaranteed 
Starting System for Ford cars in exclusive 
territory. Sells for $20 completely installed 
and includes starter, 6-volt battery and spe- 
cial foot primer. Thousands now in use. 
Starts motor from the seat; easily operated 
by man, woman or child, 

Think of the tremendous possibilities for a 
low-price, dependable Starting System for 
Ford cars! Write or wire at once for details 
or appointment. 


PEERLESS PRODUCTS CO. 
403 Madison Ave., Dept. 47 Toledo, Ohio 
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war was over, we could maintain for 
even a few years of peace the spirit 
of comradeship and codperation which 
the time of trial had brought forth; 
if we could turn to the solution of so- 
cial problems, the force, energy and 
resolution with which we had grappled 
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with the material problems of the war. 
Today the old Liberal Party leaders 
are saying that any continued codper- 
ation and comradeship of that kind 
would be contrary to the principles of 
the Liberal Party. 

London 


* Why the Leitch Plan Makes Good 


(Continued from page 7) 


month. Every day the bulletin board 
announces the number of pianos for 
the day before and the number up to 
that day for the month. This bulletin 
board is the focus of every eager eye 
in the factory. It tells them whether 
they are approaching or losing that 
codéperative economy dividend. Individ- 
ually they are paid piece-rates. Col- 
lectively they get this added collective 
piece-rate. 

The economy dividend is really the 
superstructure that holds together the 
three corner stones, Codperation, Econ- 
omy, Energy. It works wonders. Dur- 
ing three months in the fall of 1913, 
an average of 242 employees, working 
ten hours a day, turned out 746 pianos. 
For the corresponding months in 1919, 
an average of 235 employees, working 
eight hours a day, turned out 1100 
pianos. The increase in _ cfficiency 
amounts to 45 per. cent. on the basis 
of plant output, and reduces overhead 
proportionately, while the increase in 
efficiency is 86 per cent. on the basis 
of workman’s output per hour, and 
increases wages more than proportion- 
ately. The average rate of wages per 
hour, for the same periods, advanced 
from 28 cents to 58 cents, an increase 
of 106 per cent., due entirely to in- 
creased output and economy dividend. 

See how it works. Every employee 
is directly interested in the efficiency 
of his fellow-worker. Absenteeism cuts 
down the economy dividend. Slow work 
cuts it down. Wasteful work cuts it 
down. Careless shop planning and rout- 
ing of materials and pianos thru the 
factory cuts it down. A dozen placards 
on the walls tell us “200 scientific man- 
agers in this factory.” Every employee 
is a scientific manager. It was an effi- 
ciency engineer brought in from the 
outside, whose scientific time and mo- 
tion studies provoked the strike of 
1912. That outside expert is gone, but 
industrial democracy and the economy 
dividend filled the workers in the shop 
with the spirit of scientific manage- 
ment. he evidence of it is everywhere. 
Not long after the efficiency engineer 
left the plant, they had reduced the 
hours to nine. Five months later they 
came down to eight, and on each reduc- 
tion in hours production was increased. 

Furthermore, the corner stones, Jus- 
tice and Codperation, prevent the piece- 
rate from being cut arbitrarily. Every 
worker is secure in earning as much 
as he can at piece-rates, for he knows 
that the rate will not be cut without his 
consent. The president cited one in- 
stance of a voluntary cut in the piece- 
rate from 42 cents to 11 cents. The 
workers could earn more at the new 
rate than formerly at the old rate. 

The foreman is no longer a “boss.” 


He is one of the codperators. Here 
is where the other corner stones, 
Economy and Energy, come in. Piece- 
rates fixed by codéperation on the prin- 
ciples of Justice; economy dividend 
added to piece-rates on the principles 
of Economy and Energy—this is the 
greatest combination of inducements 
to output that we have found any- 
where, measured by results. In no 
place have we found the men. working 
with greater initiative, energy and 
speed. They are completely absorbed in 
their work. Courteous, willing to talk 
with visitors, proud of both their prin- 
ciples of democracy and of their hard, 
speedy work, they keep on working 
while they talk. No boss stands over 
them; no outsider times their motions; 
they speed themselves up codperatively. 

This is the only place we found where 
pure efficiency outran the increased 
cost of living. In other places piece- 
rates have been advanced. Here they 
have, in some cases, been reduced, in 
others equalized, but not generally ad- 
vanced; yet their earnings per hour, 
the correct unit of efficiency, have in- 
creased 106 per cent., while their 
earnings per day have increased 66 
per cent. Assuming that the increase 
in cost of living has been 80 per cent., 
the workers’ daily earnings indeed have 
not kept up with the cost of living, 
but they have swallowed the difference 
in the increased leisure per day. 

This comes about in two ways, partly 
by greater output per individual at the 
same or even lower piece rates, and 
partly by the economy dividend, or 
collective piece-rate, added on to their 
individual earnings. It is not increased 
rates of pay, but increased output per 
man that has increased their earnings. 

That the profits of the company 
have greatly increased is evident. Even 
without an increase in price to the con- 
sumer the economy-dividend has added 
its share to profits as well as wages, 
against which should, of course, be 
set the increased prices of raw ma- 
terial. 

Lastly the capstone of industrial 
democracy is Service. In a way each 
worker can see his contribution to the 
music of the world, as the growing 
piano moves along thru the factory. 
“Quality shall always be the first ele- 
ment of our service, and quantity shall 
ever be the second consideration.” 
Each worker is an inspector of his 
own and the work of others. At the 
very last, before the instrument leaves 
the factory, the highly skilled piano 
tuners epitomize the motto of the busi- 
ness:.“If there is no harmony in the 
factory, there will be none in the 
piano.” 

Madison, Wisconsin 
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